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BeroreE the bodies in Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth Streets were 
well cold after tie rioting the other day, it became a question of warm 
interest in the minds of some of our journalists whether Hoffman 
“had wilfully, foolishly, and deliberately lied” when he said he did 
not know there would bea riot, or ne procession, until the 11th. As 
good Republicans, we suppose we must regret to say that he appears 
for this once to have come somewhere near the truth. A member of 
his staff, General McQuade, publishes a statement to the effect that he 
and the Governor came on from Newport to New York on Sunday 
night—which itself is a fact for the rural Republicans ; “ keep it before 
the people "—and arrived here on Monday morning, but too late for the 
Governor to catch the 8 o’clock train. So he drove to the Clarendon, 
breakfasted, and went to Albany by the 10.30 train, leaving General 
McQuade to converse with the municipal authorities, and telegraph 
what he learned to be the state of things to Albany in the course of the 
day. The General went to Mr. Kelso, who assured him the police 
would be ready, and so would the military, under General Shaler; 
General Shaler said that a proper force, under his command, would turn 
out to preserve the peace; and Mayor Hall, whom General McQuade 
did not see until three or four o’clock in the afternoon, “ substantiated 
what had been said by Superintendent Kelso and General Shaler, 
that proper precautions had been taken to preserve the peace.” 
General McQuade telegraphed to the Governor that everything seemed 
right, and that on the next day he would communicate with him by 
letter. On the night of the 10th came Hall’s prohibitory order, 
and on the night of the 11th the Governor prepared his counter- 
proclamation, having come down hereto do it, though there is no reason 
made clear why he might not have had it out in Tuesday’s evening 
papers. It becomes a question, then, whether General McQuade was 
not mystified by Hall, who probably knew before three o'clock on 
Monday that he was going to forbid the procession. However that 
may be, it appears certain that some of the scathing which some of us 
gave Mr. Hoffman for having “ been seen in the city on Monday,” and 
“consulted with the Mayor,” was not merited. The effect of his action on 
his political standing has undoubtedly been very bad for it in this 
city—and especially so far as concerns those important thousands of 
Democratic votes that are never cast, but are added to the returns by 
Mr. Tweed, and which Mr. Hoffman will never get again, as he has had 
them before—but, as undoubtedly, it has helped him greatly with the 
party at large, and will always be remembered to his credit. As for 
the Ring’s caring for the national interests of the party, the whole 
membership of the Americus Club would wink at each other to hear it 
mentioned—* their only care but to increase their store.” 














As mest of our readers know, Mr. Richard Connolly, the Comptroller, 
who disburses the money of this city and county, is required by law to 
make a quarterly statement of receipts and expenditures, That it does 
not at all suit the books of Mr. Tweed, Mr. Sweeny, Mr. Hall, and Mr. 
Connolly himself that this exhibit should be made, may be readily 
imagined. Mr. Tweed, for instance, was a bankrupt chairmaker a very 
few years ago, and now he has twenty-two or three horses in his 
stables, and, next to the Astors, is the largest real-estate owner in the 
city. So Mr. Connolly coolly disregards the law, and does not make 
his exhibits. But the Times of this city having, by hook or by crook, 
got hold of some of the Comptroller’s figures, has begun publishing them, 
with the preliminary remark that Mayor Hall isa thief and a common 
cheat, that Connolly is another, and that if they dislike to be called so, 
they can bring a libel suit, and it will not only call them so, but prove 
them to be so, and prove Tweed and Sweeny to be the same. We may 
remark that a little more moderation of epithet would not detract from 
the weight of the Times's case. The bladder with beans in it, 
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as well as the lash, is audible after some of its strokes. It 
began on the 8th of the month to present its case, which briefly 
The city pays rent for twenty-four armories to the 
amount of $275,600. Their real annual value, at a liberal estimate, is 
about $79,000. The Ring pockets the difference. The hiring is done 
by J. H. Ingersoll, the partner of Tweed in the chairmaking business— 
a business in which Tweed has apparently made up his mind not to 
suspend payment a second time. The claims for rent are passed upon 
by Hall and Connolly; and it is presumable that the $200,000, more or 
less, is not divided without the knowledge of Tweed and Peter 
Sweeny. But the embezzling of the reats is not the only way of 
making the armories a source of profit. They are perpetually needing 
repairs—ten of them, by the way, are entirely unoccupied—and their 
bills for chairs and carpets are enormous. For equipping the ten un- 
occupied ones and keeping them in repair nine months, the bills foot up 
$941,453 86. During the years 1869 and 1870, the sums drawn out of the 
treasury on warrants drawn directly in favor of Ingersoll & Co., or en- 
dorsed over to them, amounted to no less than $5,663,646 83. For furni- 
ture, upholstery, and repairs most of this money was paid out, and it is a 
singular fact that much of the repairing was done on the new court-house, 
which has the remarkable fate to be under repair betore it is finished. 
Its appetite for carpets, too, is enormous, for it is debited with nearly 
six hundred thousand dollars’ worth. $565,731 34 are the exact 
figures, and supposing the carpeting to be worth five dollars a yard, 
here is money enough to carpet the City Hall Park all over with three 
thicknesses of carpeting. their 
frauds, that in cooking up their accounts—some time after the fact 
evidently—they have in thirteen instances, as the day of certain re- 
corded transactions, hit upon a Sunday, when the offices could 
not have been open, nor any work done of any kind, clerical or 
other. For plasterers’ work and repairing done in the new county 
buildings during a period of little more than one year, a Mr, A. G. 
Garvey was paid $2,870,464 06. Some of these plasterers’ or painters’ 
warrants give curious evidence of the carelessness of our worthies. 
Two of them are drawn in favor of a certain Fillippo Donnarumna, 
and are endorsed over to Garvey in one case by the signature “ Phillip 
F. Dummy,” and in the other by the signature “ Fillip Dummin.” 
“The Secret Accounts—Warrants signed by Hall and Connolly under 
False Pretences,” is the 7imes’s heading for its revelations, which natu- 
rally make some stir, and which, for the first time in its history, we 
believe, have brought the Ring before the public in an elaborate attempt 
to show that its hands are clean. It usually has thought best to keep 
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So careless were the thieves about 
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on and not say a word, 


Very likely one reason why they have seen fit to attempt a reply 
is that there is talk in Wall Street and the Produce Exchange of going 
into the courts and making combined resistance to the payment of 
taxes until there has been a full showing of the state of the municipal 
accounts, and that since the riot of the 12th inst. there have been signs 
among decent people of some attempt to unite in favor of a generai re- 
form in the city government. The Mayor's reply is in two parts, the 
first of which appeared in his newspaper, the Leader. He begins by 
saying that every lawyer knows that if you can show that a witness 
has “a bad motive against the side which his testimony assails,” it is 
folly to waste time on his statements; and that he can show that the 
Times has a selfish motive in attacking the city government. It has a 
bill of nearly $14,000 against the City, payment of which the Comp- 
troller, by direction of the Mayor, has contested and is contesting, and it 
is only since this opposition that the Zimes has been so denunciatory— 
which does not explain Mr. Garvey’s bills nor Mr. Ingersoll’s. Then, 
too, says Hall, the city withdrew corporation advertising from the 
Times, and that made the Times angry, so that when a clerk was dis- 
charged from the Comptroller's office—for dishonesty, be it understood 
—and went about trying to sell extracts from the accounts of the office, 
the publishers of the Times eagerly bought them up, although other 
persons had declined them, and “ mentally kicked” the proposer and 
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proposal dow n-stairs. 
least relevancy to the matter in hand. 
the transcripts are actual transcripts of portions of Connolly’s accounts, 


t is enough to say of this that it has not the 
The Mayor does not deny that 


and himself calls the bills of Garvey, Ingersoll, and the rest “large and 
perhaps exorbitant claims.” Finally, he says, if there have been pay- 
ments of exorbitant bills, the publisher of the 7imes is responsible, be- 
cause when, in 1868, the Legislature had passed a tax levy author- 
izing and directing the Comptroller to pay a certain class of claims, 


and Governor Fenton hesitated to sign it because its provisions as to 
these claims would open a door to fraud, the Comptroller, in order to 
pacify and persuade that great and good man, informed him that he, 
too, feared there might be frauds, but that, if the Governor would sign 
the bill, he might rest assured that the Comptroller would pay not one 
of the claims in question. Thus these two gentlemen sat down after 
the Legislature had made a law, and did a little legislation themselves, 
This again has no relevancy, and leaves the eight or nine acres of car- 
peting as much unaccounted for as before the Mayor began writing. 


His first reply being recognized as a dead failure—though some 
perfectly well-informed papers put on an air of great innocence that 
was at once amusing and almost intolerable—and the most favorable of 
privately expressed opinions being that “it was not the opinion any- 
where round the City Hall that the Mayor personally got any of it,” 
Mr. Hall came out with another reply. It is, in substance, as follows : 
The publisher of the Times broke down the Fenton-Connolly pledge, 
and opened the way for the Ring payment of exorbitant claims, setting 
people an example of attacking the city treasury by himself getting 
out a mandamus ordering Connolly to pay the Times its bill. The 
Times's reply is that it had earned its money honestly, and wanted it, 
and had law on its side, and, further, that the Mayor's point is totally 
irrelevant. The Mayor says, secondly, that all the accounts published 
in the 7imes, and stated to be “ secret,” have for some time been in 
process of printing, for the public inspection ; but not a word of the 
withholding of the exhibits, no assertion that the Times’s version of 
the accounts is not copied from Connolly’s books, and no promise as to 
when we shall see these accounts, and whether we shall see them “ un- 
doctored,” which we shall not. They have, at any rate, always been 
filed according to law, the Mayor says. Thirdly, he says that “the 
claims alluded to by the 7imes are large, and may have been exorbitant, 
but no responsibility for them” rests on either himself or the Comp- 
troller, because their office is merely ministerial, and the law orders an 
audited claim to be signed—a monstrous doctrine, which would pre- 
vent Hall’s refusing his signature to a bill of five millions annually for 
the care of the Hindoo bull in the park; and, of course, a doctrine op- 
posed to the law. According to him, such a bill coming before him, he 
must sign without remonstrance, and “no responsibility” rests on him 
for signing or on the Comptroller for handing over the five millions—es- 
pecially to Mr. Tweed’s partner. Next, he urges that many of the claims 
in the Zimes’s list were for work done in 1868, and audited by the old 
Board of Supervisors, meaning, by that, to convey the impression that a 
Board equally composed of Republicans and Democrats audited them, 
and that the Ring of fouris not responsible. But this is not true, either 
as to the Republican party orthe Ring. The Board ceased to be evenly 
divided in 1867, months before any of these claims in the 7Z%mes’s list 
were made; and Mr. William M. Tweed was the head and front of the 
Board. A New York Republican is not a being whose purity we would 
undertake to defend through thick and thin; but it is not necessary 
either to make him responsible for Mr. Tweed’s labors. In short, the 
defence is no defence, and leaves the Mayor and Comptroller Tweed just 
where the Zimes left them, with all the enormous expenditure for 
armories, upholstery, furniture, and repairs still to be explained. Mr. 
Marshall O. Roberts, in particular, who found Mr. Connolly's accounts 
all so correct and satisfactory a few months since, must be waiting for 
an explanation, and so must Mr. John Jacob Astor and Mr. Moses 
Taylor. 

Judge Hilton, one of the corporators who are soon to begin build- 
ing the Viaduct steam railway, the most important public work that 
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has been attemped in New York certainly since the laying out of the 
Central Park, has just been making a statement of progress, and giy- 
ing to his fellow-members of the Executive Committee the views which, 
after consultation with the engineers, he now entertains “of the ulti- 
mate results which will attend on positively assuring rapid transit to 
the citizens of New York.” They certainly need it. Outside of Cairo 
and camel-riding, the people of no city suffer what New York suffers 
in going from the counting-house at one end of the island to the 
dining-room and bedroom at the other. Vile street-cars, where filthy 
currency is given to the passenger out of filthier hands, jolting omni- 
buses, yawing and ‘rattling over and across the pavement, or glass 
coaches fit for an Irish funeral, are the principal means of getting up and 
down town, and it seems almost too good to believe that we are to 
have a steam road with two branches—one on the east and one on the 
west side of Broadway, from Chambers Street, near the City Hall 
Park, to Harlem River, with a continuation down to Wall 
Street, trains running twenty miles an hour on two _ tracks 
for fast trains, and twenty such trains running every hour, while 
way trains, going slower, but as numerous, run on two other 
tracks. The cost of both branches, including the price paid for real 
estate, right of way, construction, and running stock, Judge Hilton 
makes out to be fifty millions. The gross annual income from 
the passenger and freight traffic of each line he estimates at 
$9,500,000 ; the average number of passengers carried daily be- 
ing set at 140,000, and the average fare at 13 cents. The net in- 
come would be about $5,250,000. Everybody not interested in 
some one of the other proposed lines of rapid transit, whether he thinks 
well of all the details of this company’s plan, will rejoice heartily that 
we are going to have steam communication with the upper part of the 
city; that we are to have two lines instead of one, and that Broadway 
is not to be ruined by being made the route. That we are to have all 
this, the names of the corporators would seem to give assurance, 





Among them are A. T. Stewart, W. B. Duncan, C. L. Tiffany, W. 
T. Blodgett, Mr. Hilton himself, L. P. Morton, John Taylor Johnston, 
and others as much respected by their fellow-citizens for character, as 
well as for business ability, as any business man anywhere in the world 
need to be. But associated with them—and we may imagine how, in 
view of recent disclosures, they like the association—are no other per- 
sons than Connolly, Sweeny, Tweed, Hall, and O'Gorman. These ope- 
rators are not among the directors of a company which is going to buy 
city lots by the hundred, and spend money by the million, without 
having certain views and expectations; and, beyond doubt, these views 
and expectations are such that we should say anybody takes a heavy 
responsibility who invites or advises anybody else, rich or poor, to 
invest any money in the company’s stock. And let it be granted that 
in this city the saints themselves could do nothing without pay- 
ing tribute to these four or five men who own it, and that 
they had to be taken in, and that they are joined 
with men so able that they will have small chance to exercise 
their customary functions, then comes up the question whether the 
hard blow to public morality which is given when our 
best men consent to work with these robbers is compensated 
by our getting our viaduct railway a little sooner than otherwise we 
might. Tweed and his friends, if they never steal a copper from 
the company’s funds, may make the railroad a very dear one to us 


nevertheless. 





In spite of the extreme ease and abundance of money, and of the 
combined efforts of some of the most powerful cliques ever known to 
Wall Street, it has been found impossible to maintain the price of secu- 
rities at the Stock Exchange. As we long since pointed out, the specu- 
lative fever among the people has exhausted itself ; and the fluctuations 
in all the great markets for some time past have been either due to purely 
natural causes, or else to the forced and artificial movements of rings 
and combinations in which the public absolutely refuses to participate. 
In the stock market, the majority of the leading stocks are thus held 
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by rings of manipulators to whose power and influence has been largely 
due that reckless course of bank management to which we have fre- 
quently referred, and uader which the loans and discounts of the city 
banks have risen, in the height of an unusually dull season, to the ex- 
treme figures of the greatest and most prosperous activity. Yet with 
the aid of the concentrated bank influence, with the entire power of 
the Government thrown into the scales in favor of inflation, and abun- 
dance of money, prices of almost every single article boaght or sold in 
this market have for several weeks past been steadily declining. Stocks 
have had a very severe fall. Gold is lower by about one per cent. Cot- 
ton is less strong. Breadstuffs have suffered a sharp decline, and the 
general tone of most markets is depressed. 





The prospects of the growing cotton crop have greatly improved. 
The accounts of the cereals are generally favorable, especially in Europe, 
where the earlier reports described a ,very discouraging condition of 
the grain crops. The dry-goods trade is fair for the season. The pro- 
duction of coal is enormous—at least fifty per cent. in excess of the 
reasonably possible consumption ; and we are rapidly striding towards 
either strikes or extreme low prices, or both—most probably both. 
The real-estate market is in a condition very similar to that of the stock 
market. The great buik of the marketable property on the island and 
throughout the adjoining counties is in the hands of great rings and 
combinations, who are incessantly trying, mainly at the expense of the 
public, by means of new boulevards, parks, viaduct railroads, and other 
schemes, to advance the price of that property, but who do not succeed 
in getting the public to buy. These real-estate speculations of the city 
rulers are a very interesting element in our local political problem, pre- 
cisely as the railroad-combination scheme is in our national political 
problem. They are highly likely to end in the financial bankruptcy 
and consequent political impotence of the schemers, long before any 
reform agitation can drive them from the seats of power. 





The event of the week in England has been Mr, Gladstone’s maneu- 
vre in abolishing the purchase of commissions by royal warrant. The 
Army Bill had collapsed in the House of Lords, and one of the two 
Government measures which alone had been saved out of the talk and 
strife of the present session seemed thus lost to a certainty. The sur- 
prise and indignation of the Lords at the new turn of affairs, and the cry 
of “ unconstitutional ” launched at the ministry from all sides, were to 
be expected. It cannot be said, however, that there is anything more 
humiliating in being checkmated by the crown, however fictitious the 
interposition, than in being obliged, as the Lords are now regularly 
obliged in their most important differences with the Commons, to 
smother their convictions and vote as the Lower House insists, 
Nor does the objection to the constitutionality of Mr, Glad- 
stone’s procedure lie against the nature but against the manner 
of it. We remarked the other day, in mentioning the reason 
why the confirmation of treaties should not be left to Parliament, 
that “the ministry lives by a majority in the House of Commons, 
but rarely has a majority in the Lords, so that, if so important 
a point of policy as a treaty could be made the subject of a serious 
assault in the Upper House, it would expose the ministry to a danger 
which might not improperly be called unconstitutional.” It is useless 
to disguise the fact that Mr. Gladstone’s manceuvre only hastens the 
decline of the Lords to a condition in which, not only on subjects of 
much greater importance than some treaties (like the Army Bill itself), 
but on subjects of much less importance, their opposition will be re- 
garded as unconstitutional, and their opinion and advice superfluous, 
In other words, Mr. Gladstone has made a great bid for popularity, 
and will obtain it, and has strengthened the crown materially—at 
least for the present—by arraying it against the Lords. 
able he was in resorting to these exceptional tactics depends princi- 
pally on the nature of the opposition which the Army Bill had 
received ; and that it was factious and irrational, no one who has read 
the debates is likely to deny, or that the issue on the part of the 
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Government was a truly national one. It remains for the Lords, in 
sober second thought, to pass the bill and thus secure indemnity to 
the holders of commissions. 


On Saturday, the French Assembly debated at length, and 
finally referred to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the petition of 
the bishops for interference on the part of the 


The chief speaker was naturally Thiers, 


France to restore 
temporal power of the Pope. 
who was backed up by Gambetta, and whose position was, in a word, 
that while he would do everything to secure the independence of the 
Pope, he would do nothing to alienate Italy. This disposes of the 
omens drawn from the stay of the French ambassador at Florence, after 
his colleagues had followed the King to Rome; and if anything were 
wanting to confirm the Pope in his recently-uttered belief that ouly a 
miracle can now save the Papacy from being altogether lost, the instruc- 
tions under which the Belgian ambassador kept company with the 
French would be sufficient. 
had not already a representative there at the Papal Court; but he was 
not to be in ahurry. If any of his colleagues lingered, so should he. 
Such was the whole protest, from the only country in Europe with a 
Catholic majority in the government, against the violation of the Pope's 
territory by the removal of the capital. The Pope, therefore, must 
content himself where he is, or quit the country ; and as there is a very 
general agreement that it would require a miracle to make his holiness 
contented, the faithful are casting about for a new seat for him. It is 
rumored in France that Corsica will be offered him, 


He was to go to Rome just as if Belgium 





Victor Emanuel, meanwhile, has had a pleasant house-warming in 
his new quarters; and thus far, no difficulty has arisen trom having two 
sovereigns and two courts within the same walls. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the grace and good sense with which Florence resigned the dig- 


nity which it had enjoyed since 1864. Her example has not been with- 


out its effect on Turin, whose magistrate, on being presented to the 
King at Rome, was greeted with the exclamation, * Turin! denissime / 


now Turin will be satisfied.” 
motes not only the unity of provinces but of parties in Italy, by put- 
tingean end to the Piedmontese faction, whose existence has been one 


In fact, the removal to Rome pro- 


of the most serious and unnecessary obstacles to the recent progress of 
the kingdom. 
of interest, and for once the deputies may be comfortable in the thought 
that their foreign relations are on the best possible footing, and that 
the internal affairs of the country alone will demand their serious atten- 
tion. For this, they must admit, they are not so immediately indebted 
to the Latin as to the Teutonic race beyond the Alps. 


The reassembling of Parliament will be the next event 


Taking the reports of the Germans themselves from Alsace, their 
progress in denationalizing or otherwise cenverting the people into 
loyal subjects of Emperor William is rather discouraging. 
pathy, to give it no harsher name, against everything German places 


Tie anti- 


the officials in a very uncomfortable isolation, which is shared in a full 
degree by native office holders who have held over under the new 
régime. They are, in fict, cut off from social intercourse much as were 
the Federal and Northern State officials in the South in the beginning of 
reconstruction. The gendarmes or rural police, however, have the worst 
time of it, being regarded as a continuation of the military sabjuga- 
tion. These feelings appear to have been fostered, even to the extent 
of causing some disturbances, by the French prisoners-of war, who 
have accordingly, when not belonging in the country, been ordered 
under arrest, if found in uniform without a permit. Some idea of the 
popular temper may be got from the fact that the authorities, in repair- 
ing the losses occasioned by the war, have been obliged to announce 
that the Government action was not from a sense of duty, but from 
motives of economy. 


manifested, and as all their amenities are looked upon as a sign of 


The gratitude they fairly expected to reap is not 


weakness, the French incapacity for self government assumes a very 
perplexing form. The advent of the great anniversaries of the late 
war must give rise to much sober reflection in regard to this corner of 
the new empire. 





52 
THE ANGLO-SAXON JUDGE, 

In our notice of “ The Battle of Dorking” (Nation, July 6, 1871) it 
was said: “ The growth, too, of that almost unique character, the 
Anglo-Saxon judge, who has played so important a part both in Eng- 
lish and American political progress, is due to the total want of famili- 
arity both of the governors and governed with the arbitrary processes of 


military rule.” A recent decision of the Court of Claims, in the case of 
E. M. Brown v. The United States, abounds with what may be termed 
English illustrations of this remark, some of which will be novel and 
even startling to many well-informed American citizens. Indeed, the 
decision, discussing questions of law not often before courts, and deal- 
ing with English nist prius reports that rarely find their way into an 
American lawyer’s library, seems to have startled lawyers, the Wash- 
ington bar having requested its immediate and separate publication. 
The opinion shows by repeated contrast how the American judiciary 
and the American judicial sentiment alike have been drifting back 
toward barbarism; while in nearly all European countries they have 
been advancing toward a higher civilization. That our elective judi- 
ciary has fallen far from the standard of Kent and Spencer no one will 
dispute; but that our Federal judiciary, and more especially our 
national views as to judicial duties, have receded from our own stan- 
dard, few Americans, not chronically despondent, wili be disposed to 
admit. Still more difficult would it be to convince the mass of our 
countrymen that, while the best portion of our judicial system has been 
at the utmost standing still and holding its own, the judicial system of 
England has been steadily and rapidly advancing, so that it is now 
doing more for human rights and liberties than our own ever did; and 
that, for the protection of the weak as against the strong, and the 
citizen as against the government—albeit the government is in part 
a monarchy and in part an aristocracy—it now speaks in language so 
courageous and so elevated as might well shame every American court. 
The United States started nearly three-quarters of a century ago much 
in advance of other nations in things relating to personal rights and 
civil liberty ; but the past generation—that is, the men of the last 
thirty years—have done little for the improvement of civil government 
beside boasting and bragging of what their fathers did for mankind. 
During these same thirty years, most European states have been movy- 
ing, and particularly England, so that about the year 1850 she caught 
up with our most advanced State governments in matters of law re- 
form, and at present is so far ahead that for some years to come we 
shall have little to do beside copying English statutes. Fortunately, one 
can hardly rouse the American conscience into healthy action better than 
by saying that the American citizen does not now stand as high before 
his Government and before the law as does the British subject. But 
to recur to the illustrations of the Court of Claims. 

What would be thought of one of our citizens bringing a_per- 
sonal action against the Secretary of State because he neglected to act 
upon a certain paper? And what would be thought if this citizen 
should summon the Secretary as a witness and compel him to come 
into court and take the witness-stand, and be examined and cross- 
examined by lawyers? Yet, in 1862, such a suit was brought against 
Sir George Gray, Secretary of State for the Home Department, “and 
the plaintiff actually called the Secretary as a witness, who came into 
court and testified”; and none of the judges of the Common Pleas 
doubted “that if the Secretary of State had neglected his duty and 
done nothing, he would have been amenable at law for his negli- 
gence.” 

The idea that a public servant who has neglected his duty by doing 
nothing should be amenable at law for his negligence to a private 
citizen, undoubtedly will strike many of eur “advanced thinkers” as 
civil service reform run mad, General Logan will be very likely to 
denounce it as belonging to the aristocratic governments of Europe, 
and not at all consonant with the free and liberal institutions of a 
great republic. Mr. Dawes will probably be pleased with it as an 
abstract idea, but unable to approve of any particular measure toward 
bringing such a state of things about, and especially doubtful of those 
that have been tried elsewhere and found thoroughly 


measures 
effective. 
But take another case, and, as our ‘advanced thinkers’ 
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will say, 
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a much more visionary one. What would be said if a citizen, late a 
regimental officer in the United States service, should bring his action 
against the Secretary of War (the late Mr. Stanton, for example) for 
having illegally and from improper motives summarily dismissed him 
from the service? What would be thought of the audacity of such a 
suit, albeit that the commission had been fairly earned by Heroic ser- 
vice, by broken health, and, moreover, furnished to a worn-out man 
his only means of support?) And supposing the case to be tried before 
Chietf-Justice Chase and a jury, and Mr. Stanton to have come into 
court as a witness, what would be thought of the Chief-Justice if he 
should ask the Secretary whether any personal influence had been 
used or sought to be used in regard to the dismissal of the officer? 
Would not the late Mr. Thaddeus Stevens and all of his friends have 
roundly denounced such conduct as malignant in the highest degree, 
and sufficient provocation for a new amendment to abolish the Supreme 
Court, or make the justices thereof elective by the people on the nomina- 
tion of the men inside politics? But in 1863, one Mr. Dickson brought 
his action in the Queen’s Bench against the Secretary of State for War, 
the lord-lieutenant of the district, and the colonel of a regiment, “for 
causing by means of false charges the removal of the plaintiff from 
the office of lieutenant-colonel of the regiment,” the regiment referred 
to being not of the regulars, but militia, and Mr. Dickson having been 
nothing more than a militia colonel who never rendered any actual 
military service other than being once called out for a few months. 
On the trial, the Secretary at War was examined as a witness, and 
Lord Chief-Justice Cockburn, who presided, put this question to him: 
“Was there any personal influence used, or sought to be used, upon 
you, to make you depart from the ordinary course?” Finally, the 
Lord Chief-Justice thus stated the case: “I shall tell the jury that if 
they believe that his [the Secretary’s] intention was to oppress and 
injure the plaintiff, he is liable; but that if he made the recommenda- 
tion to dismiss him out of an honest sense of duty, even though he 
may have been mistaken, he is not liable in law.” 

That such decisions as these should awaken surprise in the Ameri- 
can mind, shows only how far the present generation has receded from 
the law-abiding and law-invoking character of the same people of two 
generations back. The military experience of the last decade and the 
encroaching assumptions of the legislative over the judicial power, 
have practically lessened every citizen’s right to judicial redress, and 
conversely thrown a certain idea of immunity around public officers ; 
or, as the opinion of the Court of Claims puts it, “ there has grown up 
such a belief in the divine right of public officers so nearly resembling 
all that was ever believed of the divine right of kings, that it is vain 
to look for more than one personal action brought against a high officer 
of state.” That the Anglo-Saxon judge has prevented this in England, 
the court fully shows. One noticeable case which might throw a shale 
of fear over the hearts of some of our military governors is that of the 
Governor of Minorca, who imprisoned and banished a poor Minorcan, 
“only by treaty made a subject of Great Britain.” “It was in 1771—a 
hundred years ago; but an English jury soon after cast him [the Go- 
vernor] in £3,000 damages, and the Court of King’s Bench, with Mans- 
field at its head, sustained fhe verdict.” Another curious case of mili- 
tary governors is one brought against_ the Governor of Gibraltar, who 
sent a company of soldiers to search a house for a Spanish general sup- 
posed to be there secreted. In an adjoining house lived an English 
merchant, who, coming to the door to see what was the matter, was 
stopped by a sentry’s bayonet, and compelled to remain within for a 
few minutes. The merchant’s house was not entered, nor was the Go- 
vernor present at the search; but “for this constructive assault,” and 
“this imaginary invasion of an Englishman’s castle,” “an English jury 
fined the Governor £50.” “ All of the judges of the Common Pleas held 
that the action would lie, and that the verdict should stand. Where- 
fore,” concludes the Court of Claims, “ the divine right of governors to 
do unlawful acts may be considered now, as in Great Britain, entirely 
at an end.” 

Another curious case was one before Lord Eldon, when chancellor. 
Sir William Congreve, the inventor of the Congreve rocket, acting 
under the orders of the Ordnance Office, had continued to use an ar- 
ticle patented by a Mr. Walker, notwithstanding an ex-parte injunction 
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had been granted. The Lord Chancellor said, with a frankness that 
to such eminent jurists as Justices Barnard and Cardozo must seem the 
weakest puerility, that he ought not to have granted the injunction er- 
parte; that if he had read the affidavits with strict attention, he would 
not have done so. But he then added, “ Speaking with all respect, I 
will treat government here as I would any suitor of the court. Let an 
account be kept,” etc. And he then concludes with this very broad 
hint to the official power, “I would recommend to government to pay 
the costs of the present application, as there are grounds for believing 
the injunction violated. I can only recommend the government ; but 
I would have it understood that if the recommendation is not attended to, 
I will make an order for the defendant, Sir William Congreve, to pay 
them.” 

A case cited from that somewhat anomalous court of last resort, 
the House of Lords, would furnish healthy reading for many of our 
judges, legislators, and public moralists—Ferguson v, The Earl of Kin- 
noul. Decided in 1842, it is “illumined with the concurring opinions 
of Lyndhurst, and Brougham, and Cottenham,and Campbell.” Boldly 
rebuking the idea that a public officer, or'any person whatever, can be 
held liable only for sins of commission, it strongly lays down the 
broad doctrine which includes all sins of omission in the legal liability. 
“If the law casts any duty,” is the language, “ upon a person which 
he refuses or fails to perform, he is answerable in damages to those 
whom his refusal or failure injures.” And we are struck with another 
case where the decision of the Privy Council, “ prepared by Sir John 
Taylor Coleridge, and read by Dr. Lushingtgn,” firmly meets those 
cases that appeal to our sympathies—cases where an officer under or- 
ders or in mistake, but acting in good faith, has violated the law and 
committed a wrong. In such cases the Congressional conscience has 
of late years been strongly inclined to take the bull by the tail instead 
of the horns, and, instead of indemnifying the officer out of the public 
treasury, to block up the jurisdiction of courts by taking away from 
the injured citizen all legal means of redress. The only sound and safe 
doctrine we deem to be that admirably stated by Sir John Coleridge 
in a single sentence : “In such cases, the government is morally bound 
to indemnify its agent, and it is hard on such agent when this obliga- 
tion is not satisfied ; but the right to compensation in the party injured 
is paramount to this consideration” (13 Moore, Pr. C. R. p. 236). Ad- 
mirable, too, is the language of Lord Cockburn, in a more recent case 
(1865), in which he sums up the present views of English judges: “In 
our opinion, no authority is needed to establish that a servant of the 
crown is responsible in law for a tortious act done to a fellow-subject, 
though done by the authority of the crown—a position{which appears 
to us to rest upon principles which are too well settled to admit of 
question, and which are alike essential to uphold the dignity of the 
crown on the one hand, and the rights and liberties of the subject on 
the other.” 

“ Therefore” (is the conclusion of the Court of Claims) “it appears 
by the concurrent opinions of all the judges of the six great courts of 
Great Britain—the Exchequer, the Common Pleas, the Queen's Bench, 
Chancery, the Privy Council, and the House of Lords—that it is a fun- 
damental principle that every British subject who has suffered a legal 
wrong shall have legal redress against some one—a lofty ground to be 
maintained, but the only ground to stand upon if vested rights are to 
be secure, or laws are to prevail over men.” 

Unfortunately, the contrast does not stop with the English judiciary. 
In cases of legal conflict between the solitary citizen and his govern- 
ment, the judicial sentiment of Congress seems narrow beside that of 
Parliament. A citizen of the United States has no legal redress against 
the government save in the Court of Claims, and there the jurisdiction 
is limited to actions on contract; while the only judgment which can 
be rendered must be in money, and neither interest nor costs are recover- 
able. The Court of Claims thus states the substance of English legis- 
lation: “Shortly before the reorganization of this court, Parliament 
passed an act, known as ‘ The Petition of Right Act of 1860,’ or popularly 
from its learned author, the present Chief-Justice of the Common 
Pleas, as ‘ Bovill’s Act.’ By it, the creditor of the crown was reassured 
as to all the remedies of the common law for lands occupied, for goods 
withheld, for property taken and used, for contracts broken ; anc under 
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it he may take defaults against the crown, and recover costs, and seek 
relief either in courts of law or courts of equity.” 

Nor does the contrast stop with England and English juris- 
prudence. In 1868, the Fortieth Congress, in order to complicate the 
Alabama difficulties in a covert way, being in happy ignorance of “ the 
Petitions of Right Act of 1860," passed a statute prohibiting an alien 
from prosecuting “ cotton cases” in the Court of Claims, unless his own 
governmert accorded a similar right to American citizens. Soignorant 
were our honorable legislators that the avowed object of the act was 
to exclude British subjects, and the belief was that it would exclude 
nearly all the rest of the world. The British claimants, however, were 
not slow to prove that their government accorded to American citizens 
a much broader right, and to receive the unanimous judgment of the 
Court of Claims, since unanimously aflirmed by the Supreme Court. 
But this sagacious action of Congress threw upon all alien claimants 
the burden and delay of proving the law of their own country, and as 
aliens of nearly all nationalities had had cotton seized, so the laws of 
nearly all the governments of Europe had to be shown. The result is 
thus stated by the Court of Claims: 

“ The laws of other nations have been produced and proved in this 
court, and the mortifying fact is judicially established that the govern 
ment of the United States holdsitself, of nearly all governments, the least 
amenable to the law. First in this high civilization that protects the in- 
dividual and assures his rights, stands the great empire of the German 
States. ‘The state,’ says a lawyer, also distinguished asa writer, who 
was examined as a witness in this court, ‘represented in its pecuniary ca. 
pacity as the representative of money and property affairs, is called the 
Fiscus. For the purpose of maintaining suits against the government, 
the Fiscus stands in the place of the government; for the purpose of 
compelling the payment of demands against the state, the Fisevs is sub 
stituted for the state itself. I know of no restriction of the rights of the 
subject of Prussia to maintain any suit against the Fiscrs, Judg 
ments rendered against the Fiseus may be satisfied in the usual way, by 
execution.’ In Hanover and Bavaria, the redress is substantially the 
same. In the republic of Switzerland, the federal tribunal takes cogniz.- 
ance of suits between the confederation on the one side, and corporations 
or individuals on the other, when these corporations or private citizens 
are complainants, and the object of litigation is of the value of at least 
3,000 francs. In Holland, the Netherlands, the Hanseatic Provinces, the 
free city of Hamburg, and probably in all countries which have inherited 
the perfected justice of the civil law, the government is in legal liability 
thus subject to the citizen. Even in France, under the late Empire, 
there was a less circumscribed means of redress, a more certain judicial 
remedy, a more effective method of enforcing the judgment recovered, 
than has been given to the American citizen, notwithstanding the pledge 
of the Constitution. Of all the governments of Europe, it is believed that 
Russia alone does not hold the state amenable, in matters of property, to 
the law. Of all the countries whose laws have been examined in this 
court, Spain only resembles the United States in fettering the judicial 
proceedings of her courts by restrictions, and leaving the execution of 
their decrees dependent upon the legislative will.” 


“RAILROAD AXIOMS.” 

To deny that railroads very greatly facilitate the exchanges of pro- 
ducts, and, consequently, contribute largely to the production of wealth, 
would be a palpable absurdity. But besides this one simple and in- 
disputable fact, there is a number of so-called facts, or, more truth- 
fully, assertions, which are now current as established axioms concern- 
ing the economic influences of railroads, which may be safely set down 
as delusions. It would not be easy to furnish a more striking illustra- 
tion of the extent to which interest can succeed in blinding the public 
than that presented by the wild vagaries on the subject of railroads 
whicly a sober, conservative investing public has been gradually 
seduced into accepting as mathematical truth. So far has this process 
gone, that it results in perfect intolerance. To question the truth of 
the assertion that railroads open up the wilderness, or cause the desert 
to blossom as a rose, has come to be considered as a national heresy. 
Boldly to deny that the unlimited extension of our railroad system is 
an unmixed blessing, is a demagogic attack upon the vested rights of 
our greatest public benefactors. 

Here is, for example, the “ Manual of the Railroads of the United 
States for 1871-72, by Henry V. Poor,” one of those industrious, care- 
ful compilations which, for completeness, promptitude, and general 
trustworthiness, form a pleasant contrast to the imperfect publications 
which but too frequently issue from our Government presses. With 
the general reservation that the information furnished is derived almost 








exclusively from the parties in interest, it is safe to say that a more 
trustworthy publication is not often put in the hands of the public. 
The work is prepared by a gentleman well known in railroad circles as 
an authority on the general subject, and as one who has probably done 
than any other 
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more to compound and popularize “ railroad axioms’ 
one writer. Every series of this valuable manual is preceded by an 
introduction, containing a large amount of interesting and striking 
statistics and illustrations, neatly arranged in a form admirably suited 
for “ editorial use”; and it would be doing the press of the country 
great injustice to deny that they have liberally and generously contri- 
buted towards bringing these matters to the public notice. Amid 
these statistics and illustrations, undeniable in their truth, lie scattered 


the seductive “railroad axioms,” and among them some insidious but 


unmistakable errors, Says Mr. Poor, to quote a few of these remark- 


able axioms: 


“With such a work (a railroad), consequently, the circle within 
which corn and wheat at the prices named (75 cents and $1 25 per bushel) 
will have a marketable vaiue, will be drawn upon radii of 1,600 and 3,200 
The area of a circle with a radius of 125 miles is 
49,087 square miles; that of a circle drawn upon a radius of 1,600 miles is 
about 160 times greater, or 8,042,406 square miles. Such a difference, 
enormous as it is, only measures the value of the new agencies employed 
in transportation, and the results achieved, compared with the 
old.” 

“Wheat that will bear transportation 2,500 miles over railroads, 
will not bear transportation for more than onetenth that distance 
over ordinary highways. Wherever they are constructed, they give 
immediately, and everywhere, a high commercial value to the products 
of labor.” ° 

“  . . , The construction of a railroad will add five times its cost 
to the aggregate value of the property of the community constructing it. 
The commerce and wealth which it will create annually (!) will exceed 
five times its cost. The country, consequently, is vastly better off for it, 
even should it produce not a dollar of direct revenue.” . 


miles respectively. 


If statements like these were merely the private views of Mr. Poor, 
we might afford to laugh at them as harmless delusions. But they are 
as far as possible from being individual notions; they have, on the 
contrary, been put forward with a boldness, a perseverance, and, un- 
fortunately, with a success that has converted them into articles of the 
national faith. 

It must be evident at a glance that the paragraphs just quoted are 
chiefly intended as arguments in favor of new railroads, as refutations 
of the fears or doubts of investors that the new roads might not 
pay. The leading assertion is, that a road of 1,600 miles ‘in length 
would open up to traffic a territory of 8,000,000 of square miles, 
or 4,000,000 of square miles on each side of the road. Distributing the 
four millions of square miles equally over the 1,600 miles of road, we 
should have a territory 1,600 miles long and 5,000 miles wide. Now, 
to assert that a railroad opens up to traffic regions 2,500 miles dis- 
tant from it, ie such a palpable absurdity that it needs no serious 
refutation. But many readers may think that the author of that 
statement was only guilty of some error in his figures, some flaw in his 
calculations, and that the general fact is, nevertheless, correct, that 
railroads do open up large territories to traffic and commerce. Let us 
see, 

The great argument of the railroad advocates is this: Corn can be 
transported over common roads at an expense of 10 cents for every 
16 miles; over railroads it can be transported 264 miles for the same 
amount, Therefore, if corn is worth at any point 75 cents, the producer 
can afford to transport it 120 miles by common roads, and nearly 
2,000 miles by railroad, but if the producer send his corn 120 miles 
by common road, or 2,000 miles by railroad, and then sell it for 
75 cents per bushel, the whole proceeds will be eaten up in freight, 
and he will receive for hig corn—exactly nothing. It is evident, 
therefore, that he cannot send it quite so far. It is estimated 
that the average cost of production of corn is not less than 38 eents. 
If the farmer is to realize cost for his corn, he cannot affond 
to send it more than 60 miles by common road, or 1,000 miles 
by railroad. If he is to realize a profit of only 15 per cent., he 
cannot afford to send it further than 50 miles by common road, 
or about 850 miles by rail. Now, if a railroad from a given market, like 
Clicavo, for example, is pushed 850 miles out into the wilderness, the 
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farmer who can raise corn to good advantage on the land directly ad- 
joining the road at 38 cents a bushel could afford to send it 850 miles 
to Chicago to market. If he lived only one mile from the depot, 
he would have to cart it one mile at an expense equal to its carriage 17 
miles by rail; in other words, he could only afford to send it 833 miles 
by rail. If he lived 10 miles from the depot, he could afford to send 
it only 680 miles; and if he lived 50 miles from the depot, he must 
find a market at the depot itself for his corn at 75 cents a bushel, or 
he cannot exist at all. At Chicago itself, he could afford to cart his 
corn 50 miles. But, 850 miles from Chicago, his farm must adjoin the 
depot. In other words, the average territory opened up to traffic by a 
railroad 850 miles long does not extend beyond 25 miles from the line 
of the road, as far as the raising of corn is concerned. But go farther. 
The calculation of 10 cents as the cost of transporting a bushel of corn 
16 miles is based upon the experience of the Atlantic or older States, 
where there are good highways. In the new countries just opened up 
by railroads, it would be folly to suppose that transportation by cart- 
ing could be had at any such price. It would be far more reasonable 
to calculate it at double the cost, and that would at once reduce the 
area opened to cultivation in corn by a new railroad to less than 
thirteen miles on either side of the road. 

These calculations bring us to sometiing like an intelligible basis 
of estimate. It is safe to say that any new railroad anywhere in the 
United States opens up to traffic the territory along its route to the 
extent of twelve or thirteen miles on either side of the road, if the ter- 
ritory is devoted exclusively to corn-raising. The limits will b: ex- 
tended to about twenty-five miles on either side if the product is exclu- 
sively wheat; and the limits will still further widen if other more 
valuable and less bulky articles are produced. But as throughout all 
newly opened territories the chief industry must necessarily be con- 
fined to the staple products of agriculture, as these will consist of a 
mixture of corn and wheat, and as a large portion of the territory 
opened will necessarily be unsuited to cultivation, we can confidently 
assert that the territory opened up to traffic by new railroads does not 
on an average exceed fifteen or sixteen miles on either side of the road. 
This would give for a road of 1,600 miles in length at the outside a 
territory of 48,000 square miles to drain, in place of Mr. Poor's 8,042,- 
406 square miles. Such a difference, enormous as it is, only meas- 
ures the difference ‘between the preposterous statements of the rail- 
road advocates and the simple truth. 

Whether a new railroad opening up even this restricted traffic 
might net be reasonably profitable, is not now the question. We know 
that many roads in the densely populated and highly-cultivated East- 
ern States, draining a much greater breadth of territory, are far from 
profitable, and we scarcely believe that roads running in the wilder- 
ness will do very much better. But that is not now the question. The 
question is whether the deliberate statements put forth by the advo- 
cates of railroad extension are not gross exaggerations intended wil- 
fully to mislead ; and certainly these statements concerning the area 
thrown open to traffic are, to put it mildly, very far from the truth. 

Mr. Poor further tells us, as quoted above, that the construction 
of a railroad will add five times its cost to the aggregate value of the 
property of the community constructing it. The estimated average 
cost of the railroads of the country has never been given below $30,- 
000 per mile. We know that the Union Pacific was made to cost over 
$100,000, and the Central Pacific over $110,000 per mile. The ave- 
rage is probably nearer $60,000. At this figure the value added to 
the property of a community by the building of a road must be equal 
to $300,000 per mile. In the new community, the chief property is in 
the land ; in the wilderness, the entire property is in the land. Accord- 
ing to our calculation, that each mile of road throws open thirty 
square miles, or about 20,000 acres of land, each acre of land within 
fifteen miles of the road would have to become worth $15 an acre 
before Mr. Poor’s figures could be reached—a result too preposterous 
fer consideration! On the very next page, Mr. Poor tells us that the 
pioneer can afford to pay $10 an acre for land by the side of a railroad. 
Few persons stop to consider what $10 an acre means. The pioneer, if 
he works with borrowed capital, certainly pays not less than ten or 
twelye per cent. interest. If he works with his own capital, he ought 
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certainly to earn what he might earn if he lent his capital. Ten per 
cent, interest on $10 is equal to $1 per annum. The interest on an 
acre of land costing $10 is equal to $1 per annum. If the land yields 
ten bushels of wheat, a liberal average in the wilderness, the interest 
will amount to ten cents on each bushel raised. But ten cents will 
pay for the transportation of a bushel of wheat for two hundred and 
sixty-four miles. In other words, rather than pay $10 an acre, the 
pioneer will go two hundred and sixty-four miles further, and settle on 
Government land. It is precisely in this way that the new railroads are 
for ever chasing an ignis fatuus over the wilderness. Government gives 
them theland. To make it of any value at all, they must ask a large 
price for it. The large price drives the pioneer still further West, or 
still further away from the line of the road. Then to reach these dis- 
tant settlements still further lines of railroad must be built, which 
again drive the pioneer further on. But in the meantime property has 
indeed advanced. The railroad companies and the real-estate specu- 
lators make returns of fabulous values to the census-takers,and the 
wealth of these newly opened regions apparently increases in an un- 
heard-of ratio; while the truth is that the first excitement of a new 
road builds up a thin narrow strip of sparsely-settled territory, which 
maintains for a few years a sickly existence as an inhabited region, and 
then gradually sinks back into a string of dreary settlements around 
the station depots, making a precarious living by supplying poverty- 
rtricken meals to the passengers and officers upon the road. 

Undoubtedly some of the newer States, like Kansas, Nebraska, 
Texas, and Arkansas have recently developed new sources of wealth, 
and have been materially aided in their cultivation by the new rail- 
roads recently constructed. How far the anticipated results of these 
railroad enterprises will be realized isa question yet to be settled by 
events. But it is very evident that much of the public sentiment by 
means of which the money has been obtained for their construction 
has been based upon statements essentially devoid of truth. 





ENGLAND.—PARLIAMENTARY FILIBUSTERING—TWO POETS. 


LONDON, July 7, 1871. 


Last night the intelligent foreigner might have been witness to a re- 
markable scene in the House of Commons. As soon as the debate on the 
* Ballot Bill opened, the Liberal party calmly rose and walked out of the 
House, leaving behind them some half-a-dozen representatives. The Con- 
servatives calmly proceeded to occupy both sides of the semi-vacant 
chamber. Some of them crossed over to the ministerial benches, and a 
long debate took place—if that may be called a debate in which one side 
alone sets forward its objections to a proposed piece of legislation. Once 
the operation known as a count-out was attempted ; but immediately the 
Liberal members, who had been lurking in the various purlieus of the 
House, rushed in and prevented the threatened catastrophe. Ultimately, 
after a good many hours had been consumed in talking, the bill made a 
little progress, and the House adjourned. The explanation of this re- 
markable performance is simple enough. Mr. Gladstone had summoned 
a “caucus” of his party on the preceding day. He said, substantially, 
that the Conservatives were prepared to oppose the bill, by using all the 
means of delay given by the forms of the House. They were resolved, in 
short, to talk the bill todeath. To meet this threatened manceuvre, it 
was proposed that the Liberal majority should maintain an invincible 
silence; that they should withdraw as much as possible the various 
amendments which they had proposed, and which might serve as a pre- 
text for discussion ; and that they should hold themselves in readiness to 
give a silent vote whenever it might be demanded. In this way it was 
hoped that obstruction would be overcome, and that the dead weight of 
the majority would force the bill upon the reluctant minority. 

How far this policy will be successful remains to be seen. The pro- 
posal to force a bill through without debating is dangerous enough, and 
can hardly be successful unless it is generally recognized that the opposi- 
tion is of a factious and unreasonable nature. Each party is, in fact, 
trying to draw odium upon the other. Mr. Gladstone’s friends accuse the 
opposition of straining the forms of the House to obstruct a measure which 
is unmistakably approved by the majority; Mr. Disraeli’s friends accuse 
Mr. Gladstone of trying to force through a measure of which nobody sin- 
cerely approves, by means of party discipline. I shall not attempt to decide 
which view of the case is most accurate, nor to prognosticate the probable 
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fate of the measure. It may, however, be said, without much hesitation, 
that the spectacle is far from an edifying one, from any point of view. 
There is certainly much to be said for the hypothesis that the minority 
are indulging in « palpably factious mode of warfare. It is equally true 
that there is very little genuine enthusiasm opposed to them. 
all that can be said by the ministerial newspapers, secret voting is not one 
of those reforms which elicits any great amount of enthusiasm. Somehow 
or other, it has long been the proper thing for a radical to profess himeselt 
in favor of the ballot; but the number of those who sincerely believe that 
it will effect any important change in the purity of our elections is cer- 
tainly small. The simple truth seems to be that we are all growing 
rather tired of the session, and rather disgusted with the singularly small 
legislative harvest which it is likely to bring forth. Liberals have tried 
to screw themselves up to pass, at any rate, one reform which has been 
long advocated ; and, though they care little enough for the reform itself, 
think that its adoption will be some defence against the charge that they 
have done next to nothing in their six months’ labor. The Conservatives, 
on the other hand, seeing how small is the intrinsic zeal displayed, are 
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anxious to throw out the measure, to show the weakness of the Government ; 
and thus the main question really is whether or not Mr. Gladstone is 
strong enough for the emergency. ‘That, much more than any dispute 
as to the intrinsic rights of the question, is what really occupies men’s 
minds, and, I presume, it will in time be settled one way or the other, 
That the world at large cares very much about it seems to be a most 
doubtful proposition. Meanwhile, we are seeing a kind of parliamentary 
warfare which has been unknown for many years, and do not feel very 
much edified by the spectacle. When all argument is resolved into the 
brute force of silent majorities, the struggle is not very animating, whoever 
may be chiefly responsible for bringing about such a state of things, 
Meanwhile, English society consoles itself by talking about anything 
else that occurs to it. The one great and absorbing topic has been the 
cross-examination of the claimant to the Tichborne estates. On that point 
my mouth is still shut, or I could unfold tales which would astonish your 
readers, if, indeed, they did not prefer to set them down summarily as 
foolish bits of gossip—a judgment in which I dare say they would not be 
far wrong. When, however, this fruitful subject is exhausted, what else 
remains? The Emperor of Brazil and the Crown Prince of Prussia are at 
present in London, and help to fill columns of the newspapers. But for 
ali practical purposes, they might as well be in their native wilds—an ex 
pression which I venture to use, not as implying a specially unfavorable 
judgment of their respective countries, but as a natural mode of describing 
any place outside of Britisl: -erritory. The only other topic which fills 
our columns just now is a ball at which all the grand people have been 
displaying themselves in costumes drawn from the Waverley novels, by 
way of celebrating the centenary anniversary of Scott's birth. The cele 
bration may givesome cause for reflection. It is now sixty years since the 
appearance of “ Waverley,” and already the ordinary English reader is 
beginning to pronounce.“ Waverley” dull, In that there is nothing sur- 
prising. Few, indeed, are the books, even of the highest order, which re- 
tain very lively attractions for the general public so many years after 
their appearance. If Scott has already become a little faded, that is no 
more than might be expected even by the warmest believers in his genius- 
My own faith in his surpassing merits is certainly not shaken. It ismore 
melancholy to look round and ask what writer there is at the present mo- 
ment whose works will have the honor even of being pronounced dull in 
the year 1931? We are in one of the intervals which separate the great out- 
bursts of imaginative genius. There are many very agreeable writers who 
have no claim to be placed in the first class; but the mantle of the great 
writers seems to have fallen upon no living successor. George Eliot is, 
I presume, the one novelist who can be named as having produced work 
of a really first-rate order. Unluckily, that was a long time ago. 
The merits of “ Romola” are a disputed point ; and though to my mind it 
was an unfortunate misapplication of great power to an impossible task, I 
know that a good many people admire it exceedingly. But few even 
among the warm admirers of George Eliot can manage to extend 
their admiration to her poetry. Of course, the appearance of “ Armgart” 
in this number of Macmillan's Magazine has sent the magazine through 
‘three editions, and produced the proper amount of respectful comments. 
When a writer has acquired so great a reputation, few critics, even though 
shielded by anonymity, dare to say frankly that she has made a decided 
mistake. But though public criticism is of the most gentle order, and 
indulges itself, at the outside, in a few temperate hints that George Eliot 
is not quite so admirable as she used to be, the private opinion of such 
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critics as I know is unequivocally condemnatory. It is indeed as impos- 
sible to deny her very high order of talent and the loftiness of her aims as 
it is to believe that she is working in the path most suited for her. The 
gatest sensation, by the way, in the poetical order comes from America. Mr. 
Miller’s “ Songs of the Sierras” has been received with very great applause 
by those who are now the most recognized authorities on such subjects. 
The school which looks up to Mr. Morris, Mr. Rossetti, and Mr. Swinburne 
as the greatest leaders of modern English poetry, is apt to be a little enthu- 
siastic in its judgments; and some of them, for example, have spoken of 
Mr. Walt Whitman as if he was, on the whole, the first writer of the age 
—an opinion which, as I believe, has not yet been endorsed by his fellow- 
countrymen. This amiable tendency to an excessive warmth of approval 
makes persons of a colder temperament hesitate before falling at the feet 
of every new idol set up for our adoration ; and I therefore wait before 
stating that Mr. Miller has carried English criticism by storm. I may, 
however, assert that itis a long time since any new poet has been received 
with such unanimous approval by the rulers of our Parnassus. 

To return for a moment to politics. There is one other fact which I 
may as well chronicle. Two years ago an act was passed, amidst general 
applause, giving power toa commission to overhaul the present arrange- 
ments of the English endowed schools, and toturn the very large revenues 
which they at present enjoy to more useful purposes. The commissioners 
have set to work with commendable zeal, and, if their proposals can be 
carried out, we should get a long way towards providing the country with 
that which it most urgently needs—a thoroughly good system of schools 
between the highest and lowest grades. Unluckily, the commissioners 
showed more zeal than discretion by first attacking a school the patronage 
of which belonged to the corporation of the city of London. Now, the 
British alderman is—like some other people—intensely attached to his 
patronage, and has no notion of giving it up to please anybody. More- 
over, the city of London has enormous influence ; and, finally, though the 
school does very little good at present, there were no abuses‘in it of the 
graver kind. Thus Lord Salisbury was enabled to make a very formida- 
ble attack on the proposed reform in the House of Lords. By a very un- 
fortunate arrangement, it was provided in the act that a vote of either 
House of Parliament was to be fatal to the scheme; and the consequence 
is that the peers, animated by their most determined leader, could upset 
without appeal the careful plan of the commissioners. The,worst of it is 
that this vote will doubtless serve as a precedent, and that thus the whole 
syatem of reform runs very great risk. Lord Salisbury is, beyond all 
question, the ablest and staunchest of purely Conservative peers, but he is 
becoming rather too openly obstructive. His success in this instance is a 
real misfortune to the country; but I notice it now chiefly because Lord 
Salisbury’s action may, perhaps, be of great importance in the remainder 
of the session. The question has to be solved whether the House of Lords 
will venture to tamper with either of the two main bills sent up by the 
Commons. If they do, a very awkward ministerial crisis will ensue ; and 
the chances of such a catastrophe are certainly increased by the way in 
which their most determined leader seems to be taking the bit between 
his teeth. 


FRANCE.—THE ARMY—THE LOAN—THE ELECTIONS. 
Paris, July 7, 1871. 


THERE is a wind of optimism blowing, like a breeze, over France. We 
have held two reviews, one of our army, the other of our moneys. A hun- 
dred thousand men have been reviewed in the Bois de Boulogne, at the 
same place where not long ago the new Emperor of Germany reviewed 
his victorious legions. They passed before M. Thiers silently, without one 
cry, as if they felt that there was nothing to boast of in the mournful tri- 
umphs of civil war. In this regard, the soldiers showed a better feeling 
than the official journal printed at Versailles, under the dictation of M. 
Thiers, which, for three months, has been talking constantly of the hero- 
ism, the intrepidity, the an of the troops. All that need be said of the 
army which is known under the name of the Army of Paris, is that it ac- 
If the word of Nelson, “ England expects every 


complished its duty. 


man to do his duty,” addressed on the day of a battle with the 
enemies of England, has been admired, how much more does it find its 
meaning in the dark days of civil war. But there is in the eloquence 


of “. Thiers an inexhaustible fund of vanity, which the disasters of France 
have been unable to cure. The army fully deserves his praise, but his 
praise is not expressed in a manner worthy of ita spirit. This army has 
crushed the most abominable rebellion with a stern courage and a painful 
sentiment of duty. You must not believe the stories which bave been told 





of the cruelty of the soldiers ; if you only saw them go by in the streets, so 
young (the army is entirely composed of conscripts of twenty years, with 
the exception of one corps, made up of the prisoners from Germany), so 
innocent and rural-looking, as they gaze on the monuments of Paris and 
on its ruins, you would place little credence in the stories which have filled 
so many correspondents’ letters. A new spirit is pervading the army ; 
there is a feeling growing among officers and men that the army must no 
longer be an instrument of despotism, the gorgeous and lazy guard of a 
tyrant; its duties are now performed with the regularity and the disci. 
cipline of the Prussian guard. The officers are going to school, as it were, 
learning geography and topography ; they spend less time in cafés; they 
understand that their defects have been in a great part owing to their 
ignorance and to their negligent habits. 

The German Government has not been well pleased with the review 
of the Bois de Boulogne. There was still a French army, animated with 
a patriotic spirit ; it was enough to bring back Manteuffel’s headquarters 
to Compiégne ; but we shall avoid giving any offence to the Germans, who 
occupy still a large part of our territory, and M. Thiers would not be ex- 
cusable if he did not do everything in his power to diminish the heavy 
burden of the occupation in the northern and eastern districts. 


The review of our moneys has been even more successful. The (io- 
vernment asked fortwo milliards of francs at one time ; in less than a day, 
the country offered the double. And the subscriptions have been bona-fide 
subscriptions—the great majority of subscribers offering to make all the 
payments at once, so as to take advantage of the discount. One hundred 
and fifty millions in gold have been brought to the Treasury in one day, 
and deposited by the Government at the Bank. It is really wonderful that, 
at the end of so lamentable a war, after the extravagant government of 
Gambetta, and the forced expenses of the second siege of Paris, France 
should have been still capable of such a gigantic effort. The confidence 
in the credit of the country is such that there is no premium on gold, and 
the notes of the Bank of France have not lost a farthing in value. It is 
probably owing to the fact that in no party, not even among the Red Repub- 
licans, has there been a word said in favor of repudiation. I remember 
‘that after the Revolution of 1848, M. Fould advised the Government to 
make a banqueroute ; this time the word was not even pronounced. With 
all her errors, France can be said to have preserved her financial honesty. 
Weare consequently able to borrow the large sum of two milliards at six 
per cent., which is certainly a low rate of interest under the circumstances. 
There are, however, great embarrassments in store, when the time comes 
for the final payments of our ransom to be madeto Germany. The Bank has 
been allowed to increase its circulation by nearly two milliards of francs, but 
Germany will only be paid in gold or in first-class paper, which will also 
be changed by her into gold. If the large capital of our ransom is kept 
in Germany to any great extent, the circulating medium will become 
scarce in France. For the present all seems easy, and M. Thiers’s Govern- 
ment is credited with the victory over the Commune and with the success 
of the loan. 

There is nothing definite in France except what is provisional, says a 
proverb. We live under a mild personal government, but it is a personal 
government. The country has just been called upon to name 123 new depu- 
ties. In Paris, where the passions have run so high for a year, and where 
the last elections had a decidedly Communist character, they have been this 
time of a conservative character. In the provinces, which sent a monarchical 
majority to the Chamber in February last, 80 Republican deputies have 
been returned ; but among these 80 there are only 30 decided republicans ; 
the fifty others might more properly be called Thiersians, for they are neither 
republicans nor monarchists systematically. They don’t believe in a prin- 
ciple, they believe in a man, and accept the Republic de facto, with Thiers 
for president. We had already four parties, the Bonapartist—which, by the 
bye, returns only ¢wo members in the last elections, the Legitimists, the Or- 
leanists, and the Republicans. M. Thiers has succeeded in creating a fifth 
party, which is his own, and which will, as long as he is in power, draw 
many adherents from all sides. The misfortune of France is that she is 
politically sceptical and timid ; she does not believe in principles, she only 
believes in men. To-day she believes in Thiers. ‘There is a general cur- 
rent setting towards the Orléans, but it will only remain an undercurrent 
as long as Thiers can inspire the country with confidence and preserve 
his health. The country is led by instincts, not by reason ; and even these 
instincts are more of a negative then of a positive character. 

It sounds rather odd to say that the last elections have been chiefly 
directed against the Comte de Chambord ; but it is the exact truth. The 
Count had issued a manifesto of a decidedly clerical character ; he would 
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have been forgiven if he only had assumed the tone of a legitimate king ; 
but his allusions to the Pope and to Italy have frightened the country. 
Even in the old provinces, like Brittany, where the Catholic clergy have 
still much influence, the peasants will not allow this influence to invade 
the domain of politics. The impious character of the Commune, the mas. 
sacre of the archbishop and other distinguished priests, have excited a great 
horror all through the country ; but still the country is not at all prepared 
to return to a state of things which identified the cause of the monarchy 
with that of the Catholic priesthood. I believe that the meaning of the 
elections will be well understood if they are considered as a protestation 
of the country against clericalism on one side, and Bonapartism on the 
other. But they are no more republican than monarchical ; the constitu- 
tional questions are again postponed, and they probably will be for some 
time. If M. Thiers had consulted the best interests of France, he would, 
in my opinion, not have invented his theory of “ reorganization, not recon- 
stitution ” ; he would have thrown his influence on the side of constitu- 
tional monarchy. He has sacrificed the welfare of France to his own 
ambition, but, for the present, his faults are not yet perceived by the 
public. He is really looked upon as a saviour, and he can play at his 
leisure with all parties, and remain himself in power. It is certainly de- 
moralizing for a country to open two or three ways to every ambition, to 
every hope, and to accustom itself to live from day to day without any 
settled principles or desires. But this very uncertainty, so irritating to an 
honest heart, has some charm for our politicians, who hate simplicity and 
are fond of intrigue. Our situation is not very different from what it was 
under the Directory, after the horrors of the Terror ; there is a singular 
fatigue, a certain abhorrence of initiative, in the Chamber and in the 
country. After so many pains and sufferings, we are contented with 
breathing. The Prussians are still in France, and the Communists are 
still in Paris ; but we are alive ; all our houses are not burnt, all our fields 
have not been ravaged. What shall we do with France to-morrow? It 
will be time to-morrow to answer the question. Let us live quietly to-day, 
T hiers consule. A.L 
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Correspondence. 


THE PROHIBITIONISTS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Dear Sir: Will you please explain through the columns of your valu- 
able paper the meaning of the expression, the “ trickery and unreason of 
prohibition ” (see Nation, No. 315, page 21, 2d column, 7th line)? 

I am a regular and interested reader of the Nation, and have taken 
much interest in prohibition, yet have failed to see in it “trickery and un- 
reason.” Respectfully, Gero. H. VIBBERT. 

East Boston, Mass , July 20, 1871. 





[We referred exclusively to the nature of the process by which it 
has been sought to put the doctrine of prohibition into practice. This 
has been throughout, in our opinion, marked by “trickery and un- 
reason,” and we have so often given our reasons for thinking so that 
we need not repeat them now. We had no intention of saying, or in- 
sinuating, that there was anything tricky or unreasonable in the theory 
that the sale or drinking of liquor should be prohibited by law.— 
Ep. Nation. } 





OHARLES READE’S LAST PLOT. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: We have heard much, at various times, of Charles Reade’s plagiar- 
isms. The term is harsh and unfair. It cannot be strictly applied tohim 
any more than to Shakespeare or Byron. At the same time, it must be 
owned that he understands very cleverly prendre son bien ot tl le trouve, 
asa French writer said under similar circumstances. The germ of his 
present serial may be found in a magazine story written about thirty-three 
yearsago. I have been vainly trying to recollect the title of the article 
and in what magazine it appeared (it was republished in the Albion), but 
of the plot I have a tolerably clear recollection. A lady who is in dan- 
ger of losing the love of her husband—a country squire or nobleman—on 
account of her barrenness, passes off another woman’s child on him and on 
the world as her own. Afterwards she bears a son, and is tortured at see 
ing her own offspring thus supplanted by ker own act. She is unable to 
conceal her dislike of the pseudo-heir; he himself perceives it and expos- 
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tulates with her about it. Meanwhile, his real father, who is a mavvais 
sujet, becomes connected with poachers, and in an affray between them 
and the gamekeepers, the son, now grown to a young man, kills the 
father. The real mother, in her frenzy, discloses the secret, and the sup- 
posed father goes mad from the effects of the shock. What becomes of 
the lady, I forget. In case any of your readers have curiosity and leisure 
enough to hunt up this old story, Ican give them another slight hint and 
help towards finding it. It appeared about the same time (I should say 
within six months either way) of Judge Longstreet’s “ Scenes in Georgia” 
—a book which had some celebrity in its day as a picture of local manners, 
and is not altogether without value to the philological student. 
CARL BENSON, 








LENox, Mass., July 21. 








Notes. 


THE last two sermons preached by President Woolsey before his retire- 
ment are in the press of Charles C, Chatfield & Co., New Haven. 





—The hearty praise we gave a few months ago (Vution, No. 802) to 
Vol. III. of the United States Geological Exploration of the 40th Parallel, 
on “ Mining Industry,” must be repeated for the atlas which accompanies 
the text, but which was not completed at the time our notice was written. 
It is now'issued from the Engineers’ Department in elegant style, the me- 
chanical execution of the plates being highly creditable to the engraver, 
M. Julius Bien, of this city. There are fourteen plates in all. The first 
is a comprehensive map of the mining districts, from Colorado to Califor- 
nia, and, as it is the latest, we presume it is the most accurate map in all 
respects of the States and Territories embraced in it. The scale is small, 
but, with all its minuteness and even fulness, it is beautifully clear. There 
is a colored geological map (No. 13) of the Toyabe Mountains, in which 
Austin is situated, and another (No. 14) of the White Pine District. The 
rest are devoted to the mines of the Washoe District, the site of Virginia 
City and of the famous Comstock Lode. To the unpractised eye the hori- 
zontal plottings have almost a kaleidoscopic appearance, but a little study 
shows that this network of variously colored arms represents the different 
levels which‘in the longitudinal elevations of the same lode become per- 
fectly intelligible. In fact, the ten plates taken together reveal the nature 
and extent of gold-mining as no number of visits to the mines themselves 
would do to an inexperienced observer. We believe, too, that no mines 
of corresponding magnitude in any part of the world have ever been 
mapped with so much accuracy and thoroughness ; and when we say this, 
we pay a very high, but only merited, compliment to the gentlemen of 
the expedition, to the Engineers’ Department, and te the Government of 
the United States. 


—General Garfield has just published, in a handsome pamphlet, the 
oration on the life and character of Gen. George H. Thomas which he de- 
livered last fall before the Society of the Army of the Cumberland. He 
had a great theme. How the next generation will apportion fame to the 
men who were leaders in our late war, it is probably too soon to say, ex- 
cept in the case of Lincoln, who, unless all signs fail, is for many reasons 
secure in the first place. Of purely military reputations, some will be 
likely to shrink and others to grow under the pens of military judges 
passing sentence in the fall light of all the evidence as to this and that 
plan, and this and that battle ; but we are inclined to think that the repu- 
tation of Generai Thomas rests on as durable a foundation of moral no- 
bility and steadfastness, and of solid, though not distinctively brilliant, 
military achievement as that of any other soldier of the war. His story 
should be in all the schools, for, perhaps, there never was an American 
citizen who more signally displayed in his character and all his conduct 
in the field and elsewhere, firm-nerved, unfaltering, and clear-eyed devo- 
tion to high convictions of duty. He practised, as few of our great men 
have done, the moral righteousness which is so easy to be understood, and 
so capable of being inculcated upon the young, and which it is so hard 
to practise ; and, therefore, both for the ease of teaching and the pro- 
fitableness of what is taught, he may better be set before their eyes 
as an example than men of abilities more commanding than his and 
of careers more distinguished. General Garfield’s work is well done; 
for, if it is not of the highest class of literary workmanship, it has 
the merit of entire freedom from the well-known faults of sach things, 
especially when handled by Congressional orators. And it gives judi- 
cious praise and generous admiration, and displays a firmness of moral 
fibre and a kind of manly severity and dignity, joined to heartiness and 
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unassuming frankness, which is well in keeping with the character of the 
man whom it celebrates. 

—The story that General Garfield had to tell is well known. Thomas's 
early life; how he met the question with which he found himself con- 
fronted in 1860, when the South demanded his services, as she did those 
of his fellow-officers in the petted 2d Cavalry—Albert Sidney Johnston, R. 
FE. Lee, W. J. Hardee, Earl Van Dorn, E. K. Smith, A. G. Brackett, C. W. 
Field, W. H. Jenifer, J. B. Hood, Fitz Hugh Lee, G. B. Cosby, J. P. Major 
—all of whom went over to the enemy and became generals in the Con- 
federate service ; how Thomas, Virginian as he was, thought he saw his 
duty clear, and unhesitatingly did it in circumstances of exceptional 
difficulty ; how he saved the day and the army at Chickamauga; and how, 
finally, always at work and always in command of the centre regiment, 
the centre brigade, the centre division, the centre corps, or the centre army, 
an immovable pivot, he took Hood in hand and destroyed his army at 
Nashville, the only army in the war destroyed in battle—this is all 
well recollected, but can hardly be too often recalled. His admirable 
qualities never showed themselves more plainly than when, just previously 
to the battle before Nashville, he held out against the heavy pressure of 
the general-in-chief and the President, and refused to move against Hood 
till, in his judgment, the time had arrived. On December 9, 1864, he 
telegraphs to Halleck, who had informed him that he was to be sus- 
pended from command for not fighting: “I regret that General Grant 
should feel dissatisfaction at my delay in not attacking the enemy. I feel 
conscious that I have done everything in my power to prepare, and that 
the troops could not have been got ready before this, and if he should 
order me to be relieved, 1 will submit without a murmur.” Grant’s answer 
to this was that be had telegraphed to have the order relieving him sus- 
pended, and he added, man-fashion: “I hope most sincerely that the facts 
will show you to have been right all the time.” A week after, Hood's 
army was substantially destroyed, and Grant, who had set out from City 
Point to take the command himself, heard the news at Washington that the 
facts had shown Thomas to be right all the time, and turned back to his 
own lines, As often happens in General Sherman’s case, of all who speak of 
Thomas, General Sherman speaks as well as any one. He gives the neces- 
sary official orders, and then says: “ The General has known General 
Thomas intimately since they sat as boys on the same bench, and the qua- 
lity in him which he holds up for the admiration and example of the young 
is his complete and entire devotion to duty. Though sent to Florida, to 
Mexico, to Texas, to Arizona, when duty there was absolute banishment, he 
went cheerfully, and never asked a personal favor, exemption, or leave of 
absence. In battle he never wavered. Firm, and of full faith in his cause 
he knew it wouid prevail, and be never sought advancement of rank or 
honor at the expense of any one. Whatever he earned of these was his 
own, and no one disputes his fame. The very impersonation of honesty, 
integrity, and honor, he will stand to us as the beau ideal of the soldier 
and gentleman.” 

—For some reason or other, the controversy about the use of the Bible 
in the public schoole, which was so hot a year ago, has almost entirely 
died away, and not even the religious press has said much about the 
revelation made by one of tle secular papers the other day, which showed 
that the school authorities in Roman Catholic quarters of this city con- 
nive atan utter disregard of the regulations ordaining that the Bible shall 
be read every morning. The last Baptist Quarterly, however, has a long 
article, which looks at the question from a Protestant point of view, and 
may, perhaps, interest some persons, and prove to be of value to them. The 
author undertakes to show that society can never be, and has never been, 
based upon a social compact, and that the state is necessarily a moral 
and religious entity, having, as state, relations with God. It owes him, 
then, the duty of homage, and though the writer dges not attach a vital im- 
portance to any of our forms of governmental homage to God—the prayer 
in the Senate and House, for instance ; the services of chaplains in the 
army and navy ; the proclamations ordering days of thanksgiving and of 
fasting—still be thinks they have a decided didactic and moral value, and 
he would not have them given up at the demand of “the enemies of 
revelation ” and of Roman Catholics. Where draw the line, he enquires, if 
once we give up the use of the Bible? Should we give up the Bible, it 
would not be long before these same enemies of revelation, joining with 
the Romanists, would demand the discontinuance of other acts of govern- 
mental worship ; or if they did not so demand, it would assuredly be at 
the expense of consistency. Perhaps consistency seems to this writer’s 
eyes a jewel of greater value than it intrinsically possesses. In the world 
of politics, it may easily be bought too dear, the world of politics being so 
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practical a world as it is; and certainly in a republic, which dies if its 
citizens are not intelligent, the education of the young is a question closely 
allied to practical politics. To make education compulsory everywhere, 
to put the hand of the State, acting in obedience to the law of self-preser- 
vation, on the collar of every Jew boy and girl, and Roman Catholic boy 
and girl, and Protestant boy and girl, and make them all impartially get 
a certain amount of mental enlightenment, would seem to be the wise 
course to take. And to get this necessary work done with as little friction 
as possible, it may well turn out to be worth the State’s while to refrain 
from shocking any one’s feelings of religious partisanship by a ceremony 
usually very perfunctorily performed, and, when done with earnestness, 
often done with more zeal than knowledge. The Roman Catholic would 
not be pleased with this arrangement ; but he would not, as now he has, 
have a very plausible grievance to plead every time that he wants public 
money for his sectarian schools, of which he is now the most active enemy. 
This same number of the Baptist Quarterly contains an article giving 
what purports to be a new and literal translation of the Chinese “ Three 
Letter Classic,” the famous primary school-book, in which millions of 
small Chinamen are to-day taking, as for centuries millions of others 
have taken, their first lessons in reading. It will be found not only 
curious to the casual reader, but of some interest to educators. It will, 
perhaps, cause some of them to consider for the first time whether it is 
most expedient to put into the heads of youthful learners only that 
which they can assimilate, or whether it may not be well to give them 
some things a little too high forthem. It is a bad mixture of metaphors, 
but may not the germinant power of the corn make it better food than 
something more immediately digestible ? 

—With the exception of a new poem by Robert Browning, there is no 
work among the recent English publications and announcements that is 
particularly distinguished for its subject or its author, though not a few 
promise to repay the reader. Mr. Browning’s poem will be called “ Ba- 
laustion’s Adventure,” and will include a transcription from Euripides. 
“The History of England, from the year 1830,” by William Nassau Moles- 
worth, ought to be a valuable addition to a working library ; and so ought 
“A Manual of Anthropology, based on Modern Research,” by Charles 
Bray. Professor Nathan Sheppard, lately Paris correspondent of the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette and of the New York Examiner and Chronicle, will repub- 
lish some of his letters, doubtless, in “ Shut up in Paris during the Siege,” 
his feelings, as we recollect them, being akin to those of a man caged up 
in a menagerie with tigers and monkeys. “A Text-Book of Indian His- 
tory,” by Rev. G. N. Pope ; and “ The Highlands of Central India,” by the 
late Captain Forsyth, will be acceptable to students and tourists of the 
East. Swiss tourists, on the other hand, may consult “Scrambles among 
the Alps in the years 1860-69,” by Edward Whymper; and “ Peaks in 
Pen and Pencil, for Artistic Students of Alpine Scenery,” by Elijah Wal- 
ton, F.G.S. Another noticeable book of travel or geography is Rear- 
Admiral Hornby’s “ Cruise Round the World of the Flying Squadron.” A 
pleasant and learned writer, Rev. Charles Rogers, publishes his fourth 
work on the manners of Scotland, under the title, “ A Century of Scottish 
Life: Memorials and Recollections of Historical and Remarkable Persons, 
with illustrations of Caledonian Humor,” which may be recommended 
without reserve for light reading and something more. The theological 
list embraces: “ Our Family Likeness: Illustrations of Our Origin and 
Descent,” by the Dean of Carlisle; and a “Glossary of Ecclesiastical 
Terms,” by various writers, with the Rev. Orby Shipley for editor. In 
music, we note “ A Theory of Harmony, founded on the Tempered Scale,” 
by John Stainer, Mus. Doc. 

—The Gazette des Tribunauz states that a part of the immense archives 
of the Paris Prefecture of Police has been saved from the flames. Most of 
the historical papers relating to the Revolution were preserved, but some 
have disappeared, and it is asserted that certain persons who were very 
influential under the Commune appropriated a number with a view of 
selling them hereafter. If this be the case, the missing documents may 
in the course of time find their way back to the archives. As for the 
archives of the Commune itself, Dr. E. Pierotti edits “ Décrets et rapports 
officiels de la Commune de Paris et du gouvernement de Versailles, du 18 
Mars au 31 mai 1871,” and a plan of Paris showing the fires and the de- 
vastation caused by the Commune during the same period. 

—The orthography of the Flemish language has lately been somewhat 
modified by a royal decree, and a printer demands of the King an in- 
demnity of 90,000 francs, on the ground that the decree prevents his sell- 
ing his stock of dictionaries. “Orthographical liberty or my 90,000 
francs,” cries M. Greuse. Across the Channel, the great English manu- 
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facturers of Bibles have, for similar reasons, trembled for their sales in 
view of the new version of the Scriptures now in progress; while pub- 
lishers of the Church Service are just now embarrassed by the prospect of 
a law authorizing the use of a new Table of Lessons, which, however, is 
not to become compulsory till January, 1879. This interval will probably 
permit the working off of the old stock. Now, we would suggest, is the 
time for the Emperor Wilhelm to signalize his accession to the imperial 
throne, and to secure as his laudators large bands of men of letters—best 
friends for sovereigns—by ordaining that hereafter all books printed 
within his realms shall be printed in Roman characters, and that German 
script shall be utterly abolished. 

— The horrid deeds of the Commune, and the undaunted manifestoes 
of the Internationals, have caused every European nation some anxious 
reflections ; and if among the intelligent classes there is a final assurance 
that modern society is proof against its avowed enemies, few can bear to 
contemplate the probability of a struggle and a victory like that from 
which France has just emerged. Italy, as the next neighbor of France, 
and sharer for many years of its political movements and ideas, is naturally 
much disturbed. ‘The social problem has been made the theme of many 
articles in the newspapers, and of several books addressed to the working- 
classes. An able writer in the Gazzetta d’/talia has set forth fairly the 
complaints of the Communists and Socialists, in order to expose the fallacy 
of their doctrines and the dreadful consequences of their success. Profes- 
sor Sbarbaro, besides publishing a tract, “ Della Liberta,” designed to 
build up a new conservative party as a bulwark against the disorganizers, 
joins his colleagues, Senators Rossi and Alfieri, in using the press for the 
same object. Such well-known authors as Niccold Tommaseo and Cesare 
Canta appeal by direct exhortation or in the guise of fiction to the under- 
standings of workingmen—the former in “I doveri e i diritti d’ogni buon 
Italiano—Memorie e speranze per il popolo;” the latter in “ Portafoglio 
d'un operaio,” which is dedicated to Rossi. Both these are educational 
works of a high order, and well calculated to improve, as far as books 
can, the political, moral, and economical notions of the laboring class. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF BISHOP BERKELEY.* 


THE editor of the collected works of Bishop Berkeley has formed a 
correct and severe idea of his own duty, and has been faithful to it. His 
prefaces and annotations are brief, and are restrained to such remarks of 
various kinds as throw light upon the meaning of the text. His remarks 
are not critical, but exegetical. His criticism is reserved for a special 
essay in the fourth volume. The diligence and pains with which he has 
followed up every hint or trace are especially evident in the “ Life,” which 
is given in the fourth volume. The materials for this biography were, 
unfortunately, very meagre. Any one would be glad to know more of 
this Anglican ecclesiastic of the eighteenth century who was ready to give 
up a rich Irish deanery and go out to found a college in America. 
Nothing but genuine devotion to work could have led him to conceive of 
this enterprise, and endeavor to carry it out at immense sacrifice. Any 
American would be glad to know more of this man who took such an in- 
terest in this country, and who had such broad and enlightened views in 
regard to it at a time when Walpole was minister, and the policy of Eng- 
land towards the colonies was narrow and bigoted to an astonishing de- 
gree. It is satisfactory, however, to feel that, though we should like more, 
we have all which was to be obtained. The letters which have been pre- 
served are few in number, and of no great interest. They are largely 
taken up with private affairs, in connection with a legacy which was left 
to him in a most romantic manner by Swift's “ Vanessa.” They were 
mostly written when he was in London preparing to sail for Bermuda, and 
show by incidental references how much his heart was set on that scheme. 
A few were written from Newport, R. I.; but we learn more of his life 
there from “ Alciphron,” which was written during his residence in this 
country. With Dr. Samuel Johnson (first President of King’s [Columbia] 
College) he exchanged brief letters from time to time, mostly in relation 
to Yale College, but all manifesting genuine interest in the cause of edu- 
cation in America, although his own scheme had been utterly shipwrecked 
by the selfish and suspicious policy of the Government. All manifest a truly 
catholic and earnest spirit. He believed in truth, and sought it in inde 
pendent thought, not in tradition. He had no narrow or dogmatic creed, 
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and no ecclesiastical spirit, but sought good and trath everywhere, and 
recognized them wherever he found them. 

The key to his philosophy is to be found in an instinctive revolt against 
The times in which he lived pre- 
The most crabbed 


the abstractions of scholastic tradition. 
sent no edifying spectacle to the reader of history. 
Toryism, which supports privilege and privileged institations in the 
genuine protective spirit, and whose policy is to make fat places and then 
get intothem one’s self, was rampant in church and state. If any man 
had thought or enthusiasm, or believed in anything but “ port wine and 
pluralities,” he was regarded as a busybody. There was very little faith 
either in the church or out of it. Sermons were dry and stupid, and either 
thrashed over again the straw of scholastic theology, or else ran into dis- 
quisitions on Tory political philosophy. It is no mean merit in the young 
student of Trinity College that he revolted against all this, and set to 
work to find a fresh and free philosophy on an independent basis. He 
naturally fell into crude, exaggerated, and one-sided views. One man, or 
one generation, could not follow out such a theory as he started and criti- 
cise it in all its bearings. As for himself, he was enthusiastic, and his 
notions, when once adopted, became hobbies; but he broke boldly with 
what he saw was false, and his philosophy, though it has been much mis- 
understood, has had a wide influence on modern thought—far wider, in 
fact, than many who use it are accustomed to know or admit. 

The notion which was current in philosophy when Berkeley grew up 
to a knowledge of it, and against which he protested most energetically, 
was that of an abstract something called “matter.” The old mediwval 
distinction of substance and accidents still lingered in the schools under 
the form of “matter” and its “ qualities,” and to the former of these, 
though it was, concededly, unconceived and inconceivable, undefined 
and undefinable, was ascribed, in language at least, an efficiency to “ cause” 
certain sensations in the human mind. Thus matter was only half-de- 
throned from its ascendancy over mind. In fact, this state of things yet 
exists. The medieval philosophy of substance and accidents is at the 
bottom of the sacramental system which has produced a reaction in the 
Anglican Church. In Hume and Comte, the exclusive interest in physical 
phenomena, and the indifference to spiritual questions and interests, in- 
volve the same preponderating interest in matter as against mind. In 
materialism (in the modern sense), matter forms half the duality which 
rules the world. In Sir William Hamilton’s philosophy, in the dogmatic 
scholastic form to which Dean Mansel has reduced it, materialism (ia the 
sense of Berkeley) is once more revived, Certainly, if the republication 
of Berkeley’s works could rekindle the study of this subject, and extricate 
us from this tangle, it would serve a most useful purpose. We may be 
permitted, with him, to revolt by instinct against all these apotheoses of 
matter, whether we are ready with a positive solution or not. in bis case, 
the proposition that mind alone is absolute, and that matter is dependent, 
was a point of faith, a dogma, if we choose to call it so; and the aim of his 
life was to discover the true philosophy, matter being assumed to have an 
absolute existence. He no doubt made his assertions, in this respect, too 
absolute, and the dearth of philosophical thought at the time was such 


that he was not forced to the strict definitions which were necessary. 


Professor Fraser seems, in his critical essay, out of zeal for the reputation 
of his author, to change sometimes the contents of Berkeley’s expressions. 
This is not worth while, There is a sense in which the objects of sense 
have no existence save as a human mind perceives them, and, there- 
fore, have only an intermittent existence. Suppose that an orange lies 
somewhere unnoticed. It is not merely a visible colored extension, nor an 
odor, nor a taste, nor an object of touch, having extension in three dimen- 
sions, but the word “ orange,” as used by men, means all these sensations 
combined. As sensations, they can exist and be combined only in a mind, 
therefore the “ orange” has no existence save as it is perceived ina human 
mind. But this isnot what Berkeley meant. If it were, his speculation 
would have no practical value, but be a mere barren metaphysical 
subtlety. 

In the philosophy which Berkeley elaborated, his belief in God, and 
his conception of God, form a religious or dogmatic basis, which is as- 
sumed. He finds three factors in human knowledge, the perceiving mind, 
the sense. perceptions, and the divine will, which exhibits these perceptions 
tothe mind. To the obvious question whether material objects, having 
only a dependent existence, have an intermittent existence, or are not, 
when no human mind is perceiving them, he answers that they are per- 
petually perceived by God, and that their permanent existence is due 
to the continuance of the divine will in its intention that they shall 
exist (Providence). This is the doctrine of the dialogues between Philo- 
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nous and ITylas, in which he first controverts the traditional materialism, 


and then, having reduced his interlocutor to scepticism, assails him in 
that position. In his view, the sensations in the human mind are due to 
phenomena which the supreme mind continually “ exhibits” to the human 
mind, and he does not doubt of their permanency, regularity, and truth- 
fulness, because he cannot doubt of the benevolence and truthfulness of 
the supreme agent. Here we at once perceive the ground for an apparent 


connection between his philosophy and more recent scepticism ; for, 
although he set out to combat materialists and sceptics, it is certain that 
his doctrines have, historically, had more affinity with sceptical than 
orthodox philosophy. If any one accepted his general view of physical 
phenomena, yet omitted his assumptions in regard to the Supreme Being, 
he had only one step to take to apply the same doctrine to mind, and 
reduce all things to phenomena, and found a sceptical philosophy (Hume, 
Comte). Modern thinkers, devoting their attention mainly to physics, 
and seeking a solution even of metaphysical problems through physics, 
have omitted Berkeley’s third factor from the account. They resolutely 
set aside the First Cause. Inasmuch as his aims, purposes, and motives 
are inscrutable to man, they have no proper place in human science. Of 
the correctness of this procedure, on purely scientific grounds, there can 
be no question: nevertheless, an element of which we make abstraction 
for a particular purpose, is by no means absolutely denied or put out of 
existence—an evident proposition which the most ambitious scientists are 
most likely to forget. Although, asa scientist, I may set aside the First 
Cause, and restrain my science to the second causes which are its only 
legitimate object, yet to me, as a man, the First Cause loses none of its 
importance or interest. The more definitely science removes God from 
the domain of science, the more definitely it shows that his existence can- 
not ultimately be ignored, and that it has its proper place in the domain 
of faith, where, in fact, with Berkeley, it remains. The history of phil- 
osophy since his time, and its struggles to rise to the height of its task 
without the help of this factor, bear witness to this fact,and the latest and 
best German philosophy has already recognized it. Science, as such, has 
nothing to do with faith, but philosophy, which aims to embrace the 
whole man, can never ignore faith and its data and phenomena. We 
may try toignore the knotty problem of “causality,” and take things 
simply as they are, without establishing any doctrine of their relations ; 
we may try to ignore metaphysical and spiritual speculations, and confine 
our attention to sense-perceptions, but the phenomena remain, and the 
human mind is certain to revert to them and seek their solution. This 
assumption of Berkeley cannot, therefore, be condemned as unwarrant- 
able and unphilosophical. 

Berkeley's speculations commenced during his undergraduate years. 
He founded a society which met weekly and debated philosophical ques- 
tions, and whose proceedings were kept secret, probably from prudential 
motives. His first publication also shows a spirit of accommodation, by 
which it must have been much weakened in its effect. It is necessary 
now to bring his philosophy from later works to its elucidation. This 
first publication was the “ New Theory of Vision.” According as we view 
it, it is either an application of his philosophy or one of the observations 
on which it is founded, and, in one case, the philosophy which is applied, 
or, in the other, the philosophy which is deduced, remains unmentioned. 
He denied that distance was visible, or that extension in any one of the 
three dimensions, or that anything but color, was perceived by sight. 
With regard to the third dimension of space, he proves this satisfactorily 
enough, and no one denies it, but he passes lightly over the first two di- 
mensions, and in regard to these it is certain that he was mistaken. He 
maintained that all our ideas of distance and dimension come from the 
sense of touch, including in this all locomotion and all movements of the 
muscles, even of those of the éyes. The sensations by which the eye 
judges of distance are, according to him, empirically associated with sen- 
sations of touch ; hence only is this power to judge acquired. He denies 
the necessary or mathematical character of these judgments, and affirms 
that they are won by connecting an arbitrary sign with the thing signi- 
fied. These signs are marks of relations which God has fixed, but not 
conditions under which God acts. 

Of course the question here raised is as old as Aristotle and Plato, and 
involves the controversy as to the created and acquired powers of man. 
That controversy still remains unsettled, and Berkeley, in “ Siris,” the work 
of his old age, is more timid and cautious in his expressions which touch 
upon it. Itis astonishing to us, who are accustomed to debate these ques- 
tions only by adducing facts of observation and experience, to miss them in 
Berkeley's works. Many observations bearing upon this question, whe- 
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ther we start in life with an outfit of faculties, or whether all our faculties 
are acquired, have been collected, but they are strangely contradictory. It 
is certain that infants spend the first months of life in acquiring the arts 
of seeing and feeling, which are quite as difficult as those of talking and 
walking. Smelling and tasting are developed later. The skill and per- 
fection attained in these arts vary as much as in writing, speaking, and 
drawing, and there is always the question of natural aptitude. Different 
talents are developed at different times in life, and different instincts mani- 
fest themselves as their appropriate organs are developed. Likes and 
dislikes are apparently innate, but also subject to education. Accords and 
discords, on the other hand, seem to be “necessary.” Here is a point 
upon which much interesting investigation has been spent, but as yet with- 
out decisive conclusions. To take up still more elementary powers: The 
infant manifests an instinctive power to perform such action as is neces- 
sary for its sustenance, and the young of animals find their way to the 
teats of the mother. The child begins to exercise its legs in jumping 
long before it tries to walk. The young bird spreads and flutters its 
wings. Young ducks seek the water, while nothing can persuade chickens 
toswim. Thus perplexing are the phenomena. Some of them point toa 
germinal, innate power ; others seem to reduce all to education. The same 
perplexity meets us in regard to conscience and many moral powers, which 
are often assumed to be innate, but are certainly liable to great influence 
from education, and also in regard to the oldest and apparently most uni- 
versally interesting problems of human life—love between the sexes, 
These facts have been collected and criticised by Dr. Du Bois-Reymond, of 
Berlin, in a “ Festrede” on the “ Leibnitz’che Gedanken in der neuern Natur- 
Wissenchaft.” He brings them into connection with Leibnitz’s doctrine of 
the “ Pre-established Harmony ” as a general, if not in all respects an ex- 
haustive, explanation of them. This is the present state of the question, 
and, in spite of the truth of much of Berkeley’s argument about acquired 
skill in the interpretation of arbitrary signs, as an explanation of all sen- 
sations of sight, these facts show us that the doctrine has its limitations, 
One great difficulty is that probably no two of us have exactly the same 
sensations from the same object of sense. We have no means of compar- 
ing the sensations which we experience, save the clumsy one of language, 
and therefore, when Berkeley appeals to consciousness, he appeals, on his 
own principles, to skill in interpreting a certain symbolism (which varies 
in the apprehension of different individuals), in interpreting which their 
skill will vary as much as in the use of a painter’s brush. 

The last work of importance which Berkeley published is called “ Siris.” 
It is remarkabie for its philosophical reflections, which offer his mature 
thought, but also because it is an elaborate argument for a panacea. Ber- 
keley having noticed the undoubted purifying and healing effects of tar, 
seized upon it with his wonted enthusiasm, and rode it to death as a hobby. 
He prescribed tar-water for every ill, and advocated its use with bene- 
volent zeal. It was widely believed in and used in Europe and America 
about the middle of the last century. The belief in a panacea was one of 
the most remarkable delusions of the Middle Ages ; and it is instructive to 
see the broad and generous philosopher, the key to whose life was set by 
an instinctive revolt against the medieval notion of matter, fall a victim 
to this faith in its efficacy. 

There is always a certain sadness in reading metaphysical works: they 
impresson us so distinctly the fate of man to clutch always at the truth, 
yet never to grasp it. The history of these pursuits is that of a Sisyphus 
labor ; and the philosopher in his study is, as is suggested by a quaint 
vignette copied in one of these volumes, like a child grasping at his own 
reflection in a mirror. Yet no man is fit for philosophy unless he has the 
faith and perseverance to go on until he at least finds out why the illusion 
appears before him. 





OANON KINGSLEY IN THE WEST INDIES.* 


Mr. AGAssiz, when he was in Brazil, being out in the woods one day, 
got much enjoyment from the natural scenery, he tells us. He saw a 
forest of dicotyledonous trees with a monocotyledonous undergrowth. 
There is a good deal of similar scenery-painting in this book of Mr. Kings- 
ley’s, and we think it best to warn such of our readers as take our advice 
and get the new volume, not to be frightened away from it by such passages 
as the following, for example, which we confess we think an abominable 
imposition upon the public. Too much for our patience, at any rate, we 
have found them, and though we have, on the whole, been pleased with the 
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book, we acknowledge a seriousamount of skipping. This is the passage, 
and it is not an unfair specimen of about a quarter part of the whole: 

“ It is impossible to describe the feelings of the botanist when arriving 
at a field like this, so much unlike anything he has seen before. Here 
are full-blowing large Orchids, with red, white, and yellow flowers ; and 
among the grasses, smaller ones of great variety, and as great scientific 
interest—Melastomaceous plants of various genera; Utricularias, Dro- 
seras, rare and various grasses, and Cy peroids of small sizes and fine kinds, 
with a species of Cassytha ; in the water, Ceratophyllum (the well-known 
hornwort of the English ponds) and bog-mosses. Such a variety of forms 
and colors is nowhere else to be met with in the island.” 

This is quoted by Mr. Kingsley—from a certain “poor Doctor 
Krueger,” who apparently made a bad end—but it is not essentially dif- 
ferent from very much of his own writing. If he had collected ferns with 
half the young ladies of his parish, when he had one, and had taken a 
pastor’s interest in the aquariums of the other half of them, he conld not 
have talked cheap botany and ichthyology, but especially botany, with 
more wearisome fluency and apparent interest. He will leave anything— 
obeah women, deadly snakes eight feet long, sharks, coolies’ houses, poi- 
sonous shrubs, negro longshoremen’s songs, lakes of liquid pitch which 
one may touch without defilement and even wash in, Britisli civilization 
in the jungle, surf-bathing, wonderful caves, old tales of the buccaneers 
and pirates who made “the Spanish Main” words of such baleful import 
and such irresistible fascination to the boys of twenty years ago, stories of 
the cruelty of Maroons and Spaniards, of the invincible gallantry of Eng- 
lish sailors, of the miserable sufferings of the Indians—some one or other 
of these things our author is constantly forsaking for a “ bare tangle of 
stems and boughs,” “a virgin forest,” “a panicum divaricatum,” “a hun- 
dred plants of yellow Allemanda, or purple Dolichos,” “a cousin of our 
periwinkles, and a cousin, too, of the Thevetia,” “a scleria latifolia,” or 
some other vegetable growth as to which no person right in his mind 
should, it seems to us, assume that anybody not in botany as a business 
can take the least interest. Here is more of it—a favorable specimen : 

“That tree with upright branches, and large, dark, glossy leaves tiled 
upwards along them, is the Mammee Sapota, beautiful likewise. And 
what is the next, like an evergreen peach, shedding from the underside 
of every leaf a golden light—call it not shade? A Star-apple; and that 
young thing which you may often see grown into a great timber-tree, 
with leaves like a Spanish chestnut, is the Avocado, or, as some call it, 
alligator, pear. This with the glossy leaves, somewhat like the Mammee 
Sapota, is a Sapodilla, and that with leaves like a great myrtle, and bright 
flesh-colored fruit, a Malacca-apple, or perhaps a Rose-apple. Its neigh- 
bor, with large leaves, grey and rough underneath, flowers as big as your 
two hands, with greenish petals and a purple eye, followed by fat scaly 
yellow apples, is the Sweet-sop; and that privet-like bush with little 
flowers and green berries a Guava, of which you may eat if you will, as 
you may of the rest.” 

While we are speaking “ in this connection,” as they say in Boston, we 
may mention two things that Mr. Kingsley says in the course of his inter- 
minable talk about what trees and bushes and flowers he has seen. He 
gives a hint which perhaps it might be worth the while of some of our 
decorators to take, when he says that many of the plants in the forests of 
Trinidad and the other islands which he visited are extremely beautiful in 
leaf and stem, and most of them are novel, and, especially as they grow 
together, naturally disposed, would be of excellent service in the arts of 
design. He also makes the remark that of all the vast number of West 
Indian fruits, none is so good as an English pear, apple, or strawberry. 
This we take to be true ; we have found it verified by our experience, so 
far as that has gone. But it might have occurred to Mr. Kingsley when 
he observed, as probably he often did, a panting negro lying in the shade 
with his face buried in half a cool watermelon, that in all probability the 
black man preferred, for very good reasons, too, the West Indian fruit to 
all the apples of Devonshire. Mr. Kingsley’s remark is an illustration— 
harmless enough, and not so British as most remarks made by the tourist in 
foreign lands—of that readiness of the traveller to apply his own little 
foot-rule to everything. 

Two or three things we all, as citizens of this republic, keep laid up 
against Mr. Kingsley ; and many of us, in other than our civic capacities, 
have him more or less in derision, so that it is disagreeable to some of 
us,and grates much upon our feelings, to praise him or hear him get- 
ting praise. But it will have to be admitted by the best amongst 
our patriots that people who want summer reading might do worse 
than take this book into the country or down by the seaside and 
read a good half of it at least—or all of it, if they care for the crimson 
Norantea and the purple dolichos and sapodillas and sapotas and the like. 
It gives pleasant pictures of the beauties of the islands and their surround- 
ing waters; and though it is not very full nor very interesting on such 





subjects as the domestic, social, and commercial life of the West Indians ; 
and though, as we have hinted, it might well deal at greater length than 
it does with some little known matters of past and contemporary West 
Indian history, it nevertheless is a pleasing book. It makes very little dis- 
play of Mr. Kingsley’s faults. Recollecting his talk about Eyre, the Ja- 
maica Governor, and his prostrate admiration for the young British aris- 
tocrat, and the way in which, during the rebellion of the South, he back- 
slid from his former unctuous faith in the negro, we were expecting to 
find some valuable screeds of political econnmy from him when he got hold 
of the sugar culture, and some remarks about Voudooism and laziness that 
would do the World's very heart good. But he is quite mild ; and though he 
speaks far more highly of the coolies and Chinamen than of the blacks, 
and apparently has no very high hopes for the negro’s future, we should 
say that he is not ill-disposed towards him, and not unjust. As for our 
young administrator, the Kingsleyan youthful Briton, with the Devonshire 
blood in him, and the clear blue eye in the head of him, and the whip or 
the sword equally at home in the hand of him, and the trath always on 
the tongue of him, and all the rest of it, he hardly puts in an appearance 
at all, though there is a little of him. It is almost entirely inoffensive, 
however, and some of it good, especially as there is next to nothing of the 
peculiar slang which the Kingsleys, attempting to copy Carlyle, first let 
loose on a suffering public of novel-readers. A touch of it we get now 
and again, as when the Cubans revolt against the Spaniards, being at last 
determined to see what they can “make of themselves on this earth” ; 
and as when the government of one of the colonies is said to be “ good 
work ” got out of aman. Only a Kingsley, or Mr. George Lawrence, can 
tell why writers should talk of a revolt as being specifically “on this 
earth.” ‘To almost all other writers, the ‘statement that Cuba was the 
scene of the insurrection would seem sufficiently specific, without mention 
of the planet. But, as we say, there is here very little of this sort of talk, 
though we do not know that we should yet trust Mr. Kingsley when out 
of the woods, and away from his philodendron lacerum, and tillandsia, and 
cinchonaceous plants ; there is still some of the old gleam in his eye, and 
it would not be wonderful to find him in his next book writing as of old. 

When one has condemned the inordinate and exasperating botany of 
“ At Last,” pretty much all the faultiness of the work has, we think, been 
mentioned. Unless, indeed, one were to grumble at the perfectly unmean- 
ing title, which would be with difficulty excusable in a struggling young 
novelist, and clearly is improper in a writer of Mr. Kingsley’s standing, 
whose name is enough to sell his books, and who has no need of such devices. 
Forty years ago, when he was a boy, Mr. Kingsley had the wish to visit the 
West Indies; from childhood, he says, he had studied their natural his- 
tory, their charts, their romances and their tragedies, and had longed tu 
see the Spanish Main, and “at last,” in December of 1870, as we make 
out the date, he found himself crossing the Atlantic in fulfilment of his 
childish desire. He sets out well, with a blast out of the old Kingsleyan 
trumpet—not such bad music at times—which he blows in honor of a 
figure that has caused him very much of the joy and rejoicing he has had 
—a famous English sailor, namely, who is foul of many times his weight 
in Spaniards : 

“And as we looked out into the darkness, we could not but recollect, 
with a fiush of pride, that yonder on the starboard beam lay Flores, and 
the scene of that great fight off the Azores, on August 30, 1591, made ever 
memorable by the pen of Walter Raleigh—and of late by Mr. Froude; in 
which the Revenge, with Sir Richard Grenville for her captain, endured 
for twelve hours, before she struck, the attack of eight great Spanish ar- 
madas, of which two (three times her own burden) sank at her side; and 
after all her masts were gone, and she had been three times boarded with- 
out success, defied to the last the whole fleet of fifty-one sail, which lay 
around her, waiting, ‘like dogs around the dying forest-king,’ for the 
Englishman to strike or sink. Yonder away it was that, wounded again 
and again, and shot through body and through head, Sir Richard Gren- 
ville was taken on board the Spanish Admiral’s ship to die ; and gave up 
his gallant ghost with those once-famous Words: ‘ Here die I, Richard Gren- 
ville, with a joyful and quiet mind ; for that I have ended my lifeas a true 
soldier ought, fighting for his country, queen, religion, and honor ; my sou) 
willingly departing from this body, leaving behind the lasting fame of 
having behaved as every valiant soldier is in his duty bound to do.’ 

“ Yes ; we were on the track of the old sea-heroes ; of Drake and Haw- 
kins, Carlile and Cavendish, Cumberland and Raleigh, Preston and Som- 
mers, Frobisher and Duddely, Keymis and Whiddon, which last, in that 
same Flores fight, stood by Sir Richard Grenville all alone, and, in ‘a 
small ship called the Pi/grim, hovered all night to see the successe: but 
in the morning, bearing with the Revenge, was hunted like a hare 
amongst many ravenous houndes, but escuped ’—to learn, in after-years, 
in company with hapless Keymis, only too much about that Trinidad and 
Gulf of Paria whither we were bound.” 


Of the coolie system, as he saw it in operation, Mr. Kingsley speaks 
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highly, and unless there is another side to the story the coolies are well 
eared for during their voyage out, are mercifully protected by the law, and 
well treated by their employers, live happy and, on the whole, virtuous lives, 
and will do the West Indies a vast deal of good. They are, for example, 
so well pleased with their condition that it is not at all unusual for indi- 
viduals among them to return from India when, in accordance with the 
contract, they have been carried home after their stipulated term of ser- 
vice had expired. Indeed, some of them have settled for life on the land 
which the government stands pledged to give any coolie who foregoes his 
right to a passage home. In writing about the first coolies whom he 
saw, Mr. Kingsley answers a question which, perhaps, will recur to some 
of his readers, and tells us that the coolie may be expected to hold his own 
against the negro, who, as a rule, does not like him: 


“The third thing noteworthy in the crowd which cooked, chatted, 
lounged, sauntered idly to and fro under the Matapalos—the pillared air 
roots of which must have put them in mind of their own Banyans at 
home—was their good manners. One saw in a moment that one was 
among gentlemen and ladies. The dress of many of the men was nought 
but a scarf wrapped round the loins; that of most of the women nought 
but the longer scarf which the Hindoo woman contrives to arrange in a 
most graceful as well as a perfectly modest covering, even for her teet and 
head. These garments, and perhaps a brass pot, were probably all the 
worldly goods of most of them just then. But every attitude, gesture, tone, 
was fullof grace ; of ease, courtesy, sel f-restraint, dignity —of that ‘sweetness 
and light,’ at least in externals, which Mr. Matthew Arnold desiderates. 
i am well aware that these people are not perfect ; that, like most heathen 
folk and some Christian, their morais are by no means spotless, their pas- 
sions by no means trampled out. But they have acquired—let Hindoo 
scholars tell how and where—a civilization which shows in them all day 
long; which draws the European to them and them to the European, 
whenever the latter is worthy of the name of a civilized man, instinctively, 
and by the mere interchange of glances; a civilization which must make 
it easy for the Englishman, if he will but do his duty, not only to make 
use of these people, but to purify and ennoble them. 

“ Another thing was noteworthy abont the coolies, at the very first 
glance, and all we saw afterwards proved that that first glance was correct ; 
I mean their fondness forchildren. If you took notice of a child, not only 
the mother smiled thanks and delight, but the men around likewise, as if 
a compliment had been paid to their wholecompany. We saw afterwards 
almost daily proofs of the coolie men’s fondness for their children; of 
their fondness also—an excellent sign that the morale is not destroyed at 
the root—for dumb animals. A coolie cow or donkey is petted, led about 
tenderly, tempted with tit-bits. Pet animals, where they can be got, are 
the coolie’s delight, as they are the delight of the wild Indian. 1 wish I 
could say the same of the negro. His treatment of his children and of 
his beasts of burden is, but too often, as exactly opposed to that of the 
coolie as are his manners. No wonder that the two races do not, and it is 
to be feared never will, amalgamate; that the coolie, shocked by the un- 
fortunate awk wardness of gesture and vulgarity of manners of the average 
negro, and still more of the negress, looks on them as savages; while the 
negro, in his turn, hates the coolie as a hard-working interloper, and 
despises him as a heathen; or that heavy fights between the two races 
arise now and then, in which the coolie, in spite of his slender limbs, has 
generally the advantage over the burly negro, by dint of his greater cour- 
aye and the terrible quickness with which he wields his beloved weapon, 
the long hardwood quarterstaff.” 

We had intended to make more quotations, there being several things 
that our readers would like to see, and among others something concern- 
ing the hideous fer de lance, a rat-tailed snake, sometimes seven or eight 
feet long, with a flat, triangular head, a heavy jaw, and an eye and lip 
expressive of the utmost malevolence and craft, whose bite is deadly to 
man, but which another snake, the cribo, which is harmless and a house- 
hold pet, fights with for hours, and swallows when he has killed him. 
But we have space only for this passage, which suggests something of the 
charm and repose of life in the tropics, and suggests, too, the question 
which Mr. Kingsley, also, more than once asks himself at sight of similar 
scenes : 

“The sea gives him fish enough for his family, and fora brawny brown 
servant. His cocoa-nut palms yield him a little revenue ; he has poultry, 
kids, and goats’ milk more than fe needs; his patch of provision ground 
in the place gives him corn and roots, sweet-potatoes, yam, tania, cassava, 
and fruit too, all the year round. He needs nothing, owes nothing, fears 
nothing. News and politics are to him like the distant murmur of the 
surf at the back of the island; a noise which is nought to him. His 
Bible, his almanac, and three or four old books on a shelf, are his whole 
library. He has all that man needs, more than man deserves, and is far 
too wise to wish to better himself. 

“TL sat down on the beach beneath the amber shade of the palms, and 
watched my white friends rashing into the clear sea, and disporting them- 
selves there like so many otters, while the policeman’s little boy launched 
a log canoe, not much longer than himself, and paddled out into the midst 
of them, and then jumped upright in it, a little naked brown Cupidon ; 
whereon he and his canoe were of course upset, and pushed under water, 
and scrambled over, and the whole cove rang with shouts and splashing, 
enough to scare away the boldest shark, had one been on watch off the 
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point. I looked at the natural beauty and repose ; at the human Vigor and 
happiness: and I said to myself, and said it often afterwards in the West 
Indies: Why do not other people copy this wise Scot?) Why should not 
many a young couple, who have education, refinement, resources in them- 
selves, but are, happily or unhappily for them, unable to keep a brougham 
and go to London bails, retreat to some such paradise as this (and there 
are hundreds like it to be found in the West Indies), leaving behind them 
false civilization, and vain desires, and: useless show; and there live in 
simplicity and content ‘The Gentle Life?’ It is not true that the climate 
is too enervating. It is not true that nature is here too strong for man. [ 
have seen enongh in Trinidad, I saw enough even in little Monos, to be 
able to deny that; and to say that in the West Indies, as elsewhere, a 
young man can be pure, able, high-minded, industrious, athletic; and [ 
see no reason why a woman should not be likewise all that she need be.” 


THE MISERY OF LONDON.* 

WHo0EVER cares to be confronted with the dismal problem, recently 
discussed in these pages, of London poverty, needs but to read the “ Epi- 
sodes in an Obscure Life.” The author of this book is a curate, who has 
had a lifelong habit of exploring the by-ways of the East End ; and who, 
with alert observation, has held discourse for a lifetime with the strange 
population of misery that throngs its dark places. In the volume before 
us, he describes the “mudlarks,” the “ shore. workers,” the “slaveys ” of 
London, and records the bird-catcher’s biography, and tells us of the 
“ cadger,” the tramp, the flower-seller, the dredger, and the starving girl, 
who is designated in the relief-registers, with an irony beyond art, as 
“gay.” These, and a score of other characters, grotesque or pathetic, 
form the cast of the Beggar’s Opera which this observant curate has 
produced. It is the material in which Dickens largely worked ; and no 
such procession of low life has marched through the pages of a well- 
ordered book since Dickens’s pen became silent. 

To the gift of vivid description the East End curate adds that of a 

humor which he does not hesitate to use against himself. He seizes 
every funny opportunity, even though it make himself ridiculous. He 
utilizes his own early inexperience, his own tendency to sanctimonious 
speech-making, his own lack of tact in dealing with the quick-witted 
scamps whom it was his duty to solicit with religion. By his own show. 
ing, he was sadly inept at moralizing. Could anything be more profes- 
sional than his rejoinder to Perkins, the bookseller, who declares that he 
hates history, and exclaims, “ What do I care about what people did ever 
so long ago? None of them ever left me any money!” The curate picks 
up a copy of the New Testament, and replies, “ You will find that you 
have had a legacy left you if you will but read His will.” The raillery 
of the irreverent bookseller, in answer, is recorded without extenua- 
tion. In fact, our author seems to enjoy recalling the various “set- 
downs” which he has received at the hands of the reprobate. A Mr. 
Jones, an ungodly seller of birds, thus waives the discussion of religion 
with the curate: “ We won’t get into a argeyment, if you please. 
I know all you’ve got to say, and that you must say it because you are a 
parson, just as you'd have to cry, ‘ Dust hoy!’ if you were a dustman. 
7 No, sir, as I said afore, we’ll have no argeyment.” Were it not 
for the evident power of the writing in this book, we should almost con- 
sider its author as a self-convicted prig—so frequently is he worsted in his 
“argeyment ” with the denizens of his hunger-pinched parish. 

The reader who may be unfamiliar with the conditions of the struggle 
for life among the lower and the lower middle-classes of the London 
population, can hardly realize the severity of that struggle. In no other 
city, probably, are those conditions so hard, the competition so merciless, 
the failures so frequent and fatal. A slackness of trade, a complication in 
politics, a passing cloud in business prosperity, cuts down human life not 
less surely, with hardly less speed and ravage, than a sudden frost destroys 
the insects ina meadow. From the situation of the dock-laborer to that 
of the salaried clerk in a mercantile house, there is hardly one over which 
the signal “ Danger!” might not be hung out ; hardly a dependent who is 
quite secure, in case of Josing his work, of ever finding it again. Life itself 
is at stake in the case of thousands of struggling denizens of that city. A 
large population lives as if near the edge of a precipice, toward which a 
constant force is pushing them; and when from any cause the individual's 
power of resistance is impaired, he is forced with fatal sureness toward the 
brink. Sometimes he beats his way backward from the edge; frequently 
he is forced over it. Industry, sobriety, and capacity do not here form, as 
they form in less crowded communities, an assurance to the unskilled 
workman against starvation. There are many pitiable cases in which the 


* ‘* Episodes in an Obscure Life.’ New York: George Routledge & Sons. 
** A Hand-book to the Charities of London. Revised to August, 1870. By Sampson 
Low, Jr.” London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston. 
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abit of entire families is accomplished by protracted stages, which 
include many years. At each season of destitution one, two, or three of the 
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children succumb. The intervening periods are times of temporary relief | 


and of fallacious hope on the part of the survivors; but finally the last 
survivor of the hopeless struggle is crowded into the gulf of starvation. 
Similar to this is the case described in the chapter entitled “‘ Crowded 
Out”—to our thinking, the strongest part of the volume. The pathos and 
significance of Phillips's case is not diminished by the fact that the 
last scene in this sturdy, steady young man’s struggle for life in London 
takes place upon the deck of an emigrant steamer, and not upon the straw 
pallet where his children, one after the other, starved todeath. He was 
“crowded out,” alive, to Canada. But thousands are yearly crowded out 
of life itself by the mere fact of their numbers—the fact that in these great 
centres life is in excess of the means of living, and the accumulation of life 
goes on with unchecked rapidity, nay, with a speed of which the rate in- 





whom Mrs. Wister has interested herself tiie their childhood of re- 
pression and outrage into their youth of noble aspirations after all sorts of 
freedom, and their very innocent and pretty love-making, and has seen how 
uniformly hypocritical and cruel are the religious people with whom they 


| come in contact, and how necessary it seems to the peace of mind of their 


creators that the disgraceful mysteries which usually hang around their 
birth should be carefully cleared away, so that notwithstanding all the 
suspicious eloquence about the natural equality of all men, they should be 
in reality as well placed in all respects as their neighbors, it is impossible 


| not to feel as if one had got almost as near to the sentiments of Mrs. 


predecessors. 


creases constantly, like the multiplying horrors of a feverish dream—a _ 


geometrical progression of distress. 
its alleviation. How extensive these efforts are may be known from the 
fact that “‘ Low’s Handbook to the Charities of London,” for the year 1870, 
gives a description of the objects and character of more than nine hun- 
dred charitable institutions and funds. They represent a wide variety 
of purposes. 

Besides a great number of colossal charities, there are not a few with 


The suffering defies all attempts at | 


| tensions if it would please its fair opponents. 


eccentric names and objects. One society is called “ London by Moon- | 


light” ; another, the “Metropolitan Free Drinking Fountain and Cattle- 
Trough Association.” There is a “* Dog’s Temporary Home,” and a “ Guilt 


Gardens,” besides a “ Coral Missionary Fund.” The very diversity of the | 


philanthropies that are furthered by these nine hundred organizations in- 
dicates how large is the self-confessed necessity for amelioration in our 


modern life. But the necessity meets, as yet, with little satisfaction. The | 


“ Handbook " shows us the skeleton of the hunger of London. The “ Epi- | 


sodes” clothe it with scanty flesh and tattered garments. No picture at 
once more interesting and more appalling can be placed before the student 
of sociology. 





Why Did Ie Not Die? or, The Child from the Ebriiergang. From the 
German of Ad. von Volckhausen. By Mrs. A. L. Wister, Translator of 
“The Old Mam’selle’s Secret,” “ Only a Girl,” ete. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1871.)—It is almost superfluous to speak at this late day 
of Mrs. Wister’s merits as a translator, or to congratulate her on her uni- 
form success in her selections of readable novels for translation. There is 
a peculiarity about her selections, however, which seems worth noticing, 
not so much because it is of any special importance, as because it appears 
to indicate that in her case translating is not the half-mechanical routine 
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work which it often is, but that she finds in it a tolerably free expression | 


for her own mind. There is as strong a family likeness between the five 
or six novels which she has put into English from the German of almost 
as many authors as if they had all been the work of one person. They 
resemble each other not only in the nature of their plots, and in the general 
style of their characters, but even more in the way in which their authors 
look at life, and the special views they hold on religious and social ques- 
tions. By the time one has followed the four or five little Germans in 
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Wister as to those of Miss Marlitt, or Miss Von Ilillern, or Ad. von Volek- 
hausen. She has almost as certainly identified herself with a particular 
kind of thought and literature as if she had been producing original works. 
As to the present story, it has the same virtues and the same defects as its 
It is sprightly and entertaining, full of all sorts of generous 
sentiments, and pervaded as usual by that gentle, half-timid radicalism, 
which contents itself with aiming innocuous blows at safe objects ; at Ger- 
man Protestant orthodoxy ; at the hypocrisy of the “rigidly righteous” ; 
at the excesses of the agitators of the Woman Question ; and at the arro- 
gance of an aristocracy which yet must not resign too many of its pre- 
We recommend the book 


| to everybody in search of amusing summer reading. 
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Dagley, R. 


The illustrations to this book are some of the finest 
specimens of Cruikshank’s masterpieces. Shakespeare's 
Jack Falstaff is inimitably rendered. 








F OR SUMMER READING, 


A MEMOIR OF CHARLES MAYNE YOUNG, 
Tragedian. With Extracts from his Son's Journal, 
By Julian Charles Young, M.A. With Portraits and 
Sketches. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 25. 


“Mr. Young is one of those pleasant diarists who, it is 
to be feared, are rapidly becoming as extinct as the delight- 
ful letter-writers of the past age. In this budget of anec- 
dotes, fables, and gossip, old and new, relative to Scott, 
Moore, Chalmers, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Croker, Ma- 
thews, the Third and Fourth Georges, Bowles, Beckford, 
Lockhart, Wellington, Peel, Louis Napoleon, D’Orsay, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Louis Blanc, Gibson, Constable, and 
Stanfield (the list might be much extended), the reader 
must be hard indeed to please who cannot find entertain- 
ment.”’— Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘* He has contrived to bring out a narrative often as de- 
tailed as Pepys, as versatile and lifelike as Boswell, and 
as full of recent personal interest as Crabb Robinson. It 
is not a barren record of facts, but a vivid and kindly 
chronicle of life and manners, and men and minds, run- 
ning over the last half-century.”.—Saturday Review. 

“ There is hardly a e of it which was not worth print- 
ing. There is hardly a line which has not some interest 
attaching to it. hen we mention that the extracts 
from Mr. Young’s own journal abound in choice anec- 
dotes of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Scott, and 
many other of the great men of the last generation with 
whom he was brought into personal contact, we have said 
enough to prove the interest of the work, even if it had 
less of the grace and vivacity which characterize it from 
beginning to end. We lay down the volume with regret, 
onl shall return to it in many a leisure hour.’’—Guardian. 

** We have found Mr. Young a very agreeable compa- 
nion, old-fashioned, with old stories to tell, some of them 
not very good, with more of the kindness of old age than 
its severity, with a not portentously wise head, and with 
a good heart, and we are glad to recommend his journal 
to our readers.’’—The Nation. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
88 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 





Rae MILITARY ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, W. Y. 





Location healthy ; Scenery unequalled ; Building con- 
venient; Teachers highly educated, earnest, working 
men; System of Order unsurpassed. A wide-awake, 
thoroughgoing Schooi for Boys wishing to be trained for 
Business, for College, or for West Point, or the Naval Aca- 
demy. Address OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal and Pro- 
prietor. 





JAITTED AND FURNISHED mean a great 
deal, but most travellers in this country are ready 

to endorse the statement that the AMERICAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON, is fitted with ali needed conveniences, and fur- 
nished in accordance with the demands of the most 


exacting. 





B READ-LOAF INN, 
RIPTON, VERMONT. 


A GOOD PLACE TO PASS THE SUMMER AT. 





(JATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 

This favorite summer resort, commanding a view of the 
valley of the Hudson, unsurpassed by any in the world, 
and so justly celebrated for its delightful temperature, 
will be open from June 10th to October Ist. 

Stages connect at Catskill with the trains of the H.R 
Railroad anc the day boats from Albany and New York; 
also, with the steamboats, Thomas Powell and Sunnyside, 
leaving Pier 43, foot of Canal Street, New York, for Cats- 
kill, daily at 5 p.m.; Saturday at 2 P.M. CHAS. L. 
BEACH, Proprietor. 


pease Those who regard the safety of their 


families use only Pratt’s Astral Oil, the 
safest and best cil ever made. The 

ASTR AL daily accidents arising from burning 
impure oils should warn consumers to 
use the best only. 





OIL. 














